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Photos by Sy Friedman--NBC 
Left: Renata Tebaldi, as Mimi, and Jussi Bjoerling, as 
Rodolfo, in Act I of “La Bohéme”. Right: Gregor Piati- 


Left: Artur Rubinstein plays Chopin’s A flat major 


Zinka Milanoy, as Tosca, is 
Polonaise. Right: Risé Stevens sings the card scene 


heard in the aria “Vissi d’ 


from “Carmen” 


Leonard Warren (left) and Roberta Peters, as 
heard in the Doll Song from “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” 


Jan Peerce in excerpts 
from “Pagliacci” 


arte”’ 


Olympia, is 


Thirteen Major Artists Seen 
On TV Producers’ Showcase 


HE “Festival of Music” tele- 
cast over Channel 4 from 8 


to 9:30 p.m. on Jan. 30 on 
the NBC ‘Producers’ Showcase” 
set a new precedent in the number 
and eminence of the musical art- 
ists involved and in the variety 
of music offered. Produced by S. 
Hurok, it included some superb 
performances and it enabled both 
the producers and the public to 
test out the plan employed on this 
telecast and to observe its strengths 
and weaknesses. 


The strengths consisted in epi- 
sodes such as the excerpt from 
Act I of Puccini’s “La Boheme”, 
which were sufficiently long and 
well adapted to television to give 
people a chance to savor the per- 
sonalities and full capacities of 
the artists involved. Renata Te- 
baldi and Jussi Bjoerling sang and 
acted superbly, and they had time 
to project the true romantic magic 
of the Puccini music. 


Less fortunate was Zinka Mi- 
lanov, who sang the “Vissi d’arte” 
from Puccini’s “Tosca” in isola- 
tion from the surrounding scene, 
Which gave her no dramatic back- 
ground against which to work, al- 
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though nothing could dim _ the 
beauty of her voice. 

In three Spirituals, Marian An- 
derson’s warm _ personality had 
ample material to make itself felt. 
Her lovable simplicity and depth of 
soul conquered the medium com- 
pletely, and her contribution was 
one of the most moving of the 
program. 


Isaac Stern plays the 
finale of Mendelssohn’s 
E minor Concerto 


gorsky plays a Weber rondo 


Roberta Peters, in wonderful 
form, was stunningly effective as 
Olympia, the doll, in the excerpt 
from Act I of Offenbach’s “The 
Tales of Hoffman”. The Metro- 
politan Opera Ballet, with choreo- 
graphy by Zachary Solov, was 
skillfully woven into the visual pat- 
tern in this scene and in the Bar- 
carolle from the Venice scene, 
which was sung by Blanche The- 
bom and Mildred Miller. The ex- 
cerpts from “Pagliacci” that opened 
the program were also intelligently 
handled, with Jan Peerce, as Canio, 
and Leonard Warren, as Tonio. 


An Editorial 


Daring and Successful Feat 


LL of the participants in the 

“Producers Showcase Fes- 
tival of Music” reviewed on this 
page — the artists, producer S. 
Hurok, the National Broadcasting 
Company, the sponsors — won the 
gratitude of the musical world and 
of millions of the general public 
for one of the most daring and 
successful artistic feats in television 
history. 

As the master of ceremonies, 
Charles Laughton, told the viewing 
audience, never before were so 
many top-flight artists gathered to- 
gether under one roof for a musi- 
cal performance. Great risks were 
involved for all concerned, for a 
program of this sort could easily 


degenerate into a tedious and taste- 
less vaudeville, adding nothing to 
the stature of anybody. But there 
were no compromises with artistic 
quality; every performer gave of 
his very best; and the nonmusical 
moments (except for a singing com- 
mercial!) were at least discreet. 

Given another opportunity, some 
improvements probably could be 
made. Fewer star performers, for 
instance, might have given each a 
better opportunity to establish rap- 
port with the audience. And better 
continuity probably could be de- 
vised to integrate the performance. 
But despite a few flaws, it was a 
tremendous stride in the right direc- 
tion. 


Mildred Miller (left) and Blanche Thebom join in the 
Barcarolle duet from “The Tales of Hoffmann”. Far 
right: Marian Anderson sings Spirituals 


One was grateful to hear Rise 
Stevens in the card scene from 
“Carmen”, instead of in the Ha- 
banera or some other more hack- 
neyed excerpt. 


Three Instrumentalists 


Heard in recital or concerted 
pieces were Isaac Stern, who played 
the last movement of the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, in a rondo by Weber 
with orchestral accompaniment; 
and Artur Rubinstein, who rounded 
out the evening with a perform- 
ance of “the” Chopin Polonaise 
in A flat major, Op. 53. Max 
Rudolf was conductor and Her- 
bert Graf stage director for the 
production. 

The weaknesses of the presenta- 
tion lay mainly in the fact that 
far too many artists took part, so 
that the listener had scarcely settled 
down to one before another was 
flashed on, and in a script that 
was patronizing, poorly organized, 
and musically unhelpful. No won- 
der that Charles Laughton, with all 
his charm and informality, stum- 
bled over many of its ineptitudes! 
Let those wise words of the late 
Artur Schnabel never be forgotten: 
“Music is not for the people; the 
people are for music.” No apology 
or condescending sales talk is 
needed for artists like these. Just 
present them in an effective setting 
and let them work. —RSS. 
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O musical anniversary in recent memory 
Nts made the universal stir created this 

year by the bicentennial of the birth of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart on Jan. 27, 1756. 
Determination to share in the honoring of the 
little Austrian genius, who was born in Salzburg 
and died and was buried in a pauper’s grave in 
Vienna at the age of 35, cuts across all national 
and political boundaries and seems to express 
an unspoken desire on the part of all peoples of 
western culture to stand on common ground for 
once and rise together in honor of a great man. 

The heart of the celebration is, of course, in 
Salzburg, where the first Mozart festival was 
held in 1856, on the 100th anniversary of his 
birth and where is located the unique institution 
known as the Mozarteum, which combines a col- 
lege of music, an archive and a museum, the latter 
in the house where the composer was born. There 
is some irony in this because Mozart detested 
Salzburg, and the little archepiscopal town re- 
ciprocated by paying little attention to him for 
many years until it discovered his value as a 
tourist attraction. 

This year, however, impressive ceremonies 
graced the birthday, with Austria’s president, 
Theodor Koerner, Chancellor Julius Raab, and 
many other notables on hand to mark the open- 
ing of the celebration. Salzburg youths sang a 
chorale on the beflagged and_ flood-lit square 
before the presidential palace; the president 
placed a wreath at the foot of the Mozart monu- 
ment surmounted by a statue erected in 1842; 
and there was a revival of the composer’s little 
Italian opera buffa, “La Finta Semplice”. 


PRAGUE, which Mozart dearly loved and 

where he always was loved in return, is hav- 
ing an elaborate celebration beginning with a 
Mozart Week, the highlight of which will be a 
new production of “Don Giovanni” in the Tyl 
Theater where the opera was first performed, 
and extending through the Prague Spring Inter- 
national Music Festival. Between Mozart Week 
and the Spring Festival some 40 concerts are 
planned, and much of the festival itself will be 
devoted to Mozart. 

In addition to performances of his music, the 
Czechoslovakia Ministry of Culture intends to 
honor Mozart by making a kind of shrine of 
the pink-walled villa on a hill above the city 
where the composer lived for two years with his 
friends, the Duseks. The house will become a 
museum where all Mozartiana in the city will 
be housed. 

-Paris, which took the boy prodigy to its heart 
but ignored the grown composer, opened exten- 
sive commemorative ceremonies with an official 
homage at the Sorbonne attended by government 
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HE distinguished Metropolitan Opera soprano Eleanor Steber cele- 
brated something of an anniversary last season by singing her 30th 
operatic role—the title role in “Arabella”, the Strauss opera that 
was given its American premiere by the Metropolitan a year ago in Feb- 
ruary. She added a 3lst role to her repertory this summer when she sang 
Ilia in Mozart's “Idomeneo” at the first International Festival of Greece, 
and she will portray her 32nd this season in the Metropolitan’s revival of 


“Manon Lescaut”. 


Miss Steber’s international reputation is as impressive as it is in the 
United States, Canada, and Hawaii, since she has sung in Vienna, Bay- 
reuth, Edinburgh, Yugoslavia, and at the music festivals of Holland, 
Florence, Prades, and Athens. She was the first American since Lillian 
Nordica to open the Bayreuth Wagner Festival, when she sang Elsa in 
the new production of “Lohengrin” in 1953. She also appeared as Minnie 


Universal Tribute to a Great Man 


and diplomatic officials, academies of the Insu- 
tute of France, and faculties of the University 
of Paris. A detailed account of musical events 
planned was given by our Paris correspondent 
in the issue of Jan. 15. 


EST Berlin and East Berlin are vying with 

each other to honor the composer. The 
Staedtische Oper in West Berlin was to produce 
six of his operas in 11 days, including a new 
production of “Idomeneo”, while in East Berlin 
the official celebration took place at the Staat- 
soper with a performance of excerpts from “The 
Magic Flute” and the Requiem. Also scheduled 
in the communist zone were a concert perform- 
ance of “La Clemenza di Tito”, an instrumental 
program by the Radio Symphony and, surpris- 
ingly, a concert of sacred music by the choir 
of St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, in addition to an or- 
chestra concert at the Komische Oper followed 
by a performance of “Die Entfuhrung” at the 
Stattsoper. 

The West Berlin Government held a commemo- 
ration ceremony at Charlottenburg Castle with 
a program of chamber music and arias, and 
the Berlin Philharmonic, under Herbert von 
Karajan, was to give an orchestral concert. 

That Italy will take no official cognizance of 
the anniversary (as the United States also will 
not) is hardly surprising, despite Mozart’s early 
ties with Italian opera traditions and the fact 
that his works have Italian texts. His operas do 
not have the particular qualities that historically 
have appealed to the Italian public and it is 
only in recent years, by way of concerts and 
recordings, largely, that Italians have begun to 
know and enjoy his music. 

Such observance as there will be in Italy will 
fall mainly to the government radio network, 
where it will be carried only on the cultural 
“third program”, and to individual opera houses 
and symphony orchestras over the country. La 
Scala is producing “The Magic Flute” and “Don 
Giovanni”, La Piccola Scala will give “Cosi fan 
tutte”, and the Santa Cecilia Orchestra in Rome 
began its celebration with a performance of the 
Symphony in D (K. 385) conducted by William 
Steinberg. 


VEN Denmark and Australia have extensive 

commemorative plans. Denmark, of course, 
has a special connection with Mozart through 
Georg Nissen, Danish diplomat who married 
Mozart’s widow and wrote the first biography 
of the composer. Opening ceremonies were held 
at the University of Copenhagen under the patron- 
age of the King and Queen. In Australia, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Adelaide and Brisbane all have 
elaborate plans that will extend over most of the 
year. 


Set. eee eee 


in Puccini’s “The Girl of the Golden West” at the 1954 Florence Music 


Festival. 


Concerts, radio, and television have played a vital part in Miss Steber’s 
career, and she has made many records, formerly for RCA Victor and 
now for Columbia. (Photograph by Alexander Bender, New York.) 
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Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Los Angeles.—Following Eduard 
yan Beinum’s two guest appearances 
at the concerts of Jan. 12-13 and 
Jan. 19-20, his engagement as music 
director of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic was announced. His con- 
tract is for a two-year period and 
calls for a minimum of eight weeks 
each season. He will be in charge of 
all programs and will select soloists 
and guest conductors. At the same 
time he will continue as conductor 
of the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam. 

Four guest conductors will share 
the podium with the orchestra’s new 
director, during the 1956-57 season. 
Bruno Walter will open the season 
and Mr. Wallenstein will return to 
direct the final three pairs of con- 
certs. 

The Philharmonic will make a ten- 
week tour in the Far East, beginning 
in April, in co-operation with the 
International Exchange Program of 
the American National Theater and 
Academy. The orchestra is the first 
west of the Mississippi River to re- 
ceive the assistance of the United 
States State Department agency. 

Mr. Wallenstein will conduct con- 
certs in Japan, Korea, Hong Kong, 
Formosa, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Burma, and Indonesia. It is expected 
that a number of performances will 
be given for American armed forces 
personnel stationed in the Far East, 
in addition to the civilian concerts. 
Numerous works by American com- 
posers are included in their reper- 
toire. An important portion of the 
expenses of the project will be un- 
derwritten by Los Angeles citizens. 


Dutch Novelty 


Mr. van Beinum’s first program 
was notable for exquisite readings of 
Debussy’s “The Afternoon of a 
Faun” and “La Mer”. Haydn’s Sym- 
Phony No. 96, in D major (“The 
Miracle”), was warmly and clearly 
performed as was the Overture to 
Weber’s “Der Freischutz”. As a nov- 
elty the “Symphonic Etude” of Hen- 
drik Andriessen excited more respect 
than affection. 

Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 was the 
focal point of Mr. van Beinum’s sec- 
ond program on Jan. 19-20, and was 
given an interpretation of powerful 
dramatic and lyrical projection, with- 
out distortion and without any striv- 
ing for undue brilliance. Maria Tipo 
made her local debut, playing Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto No. 1. This 
Was a clean, incisive performance in 
excellent Beethoven style, lacking 
only depth that the young pianist 
May gain with years and experience. 
A polished and witty account of 
Rossini’s “La Scala di Seta” Gver- 
ture began the program. 

_Alfred Wallenstein returned after 
six weeks’ absence conducting the 
BBC Orchestra in London to direct 
an all-Mozart program, with Isaac 
tern as soloist, on Jan. 26-27, the 
latter date the 200th anniversary of 
the composer's birth. Mr. Wallenstein 
res always had an especial affinity 
or Mozart, and the playing of the 
overture to “The Magic Flute”; the 
Divertimento No. 15, in B flat, for 
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strings and two horns; and the “Jupi- 
ter” Symphony was marked through- 
out by precision and delicate nuance. 
Mr. Stern’s beautiful tone, clean 
technique and perceptive phrasing 
combined to make the Violin Con- 
certo No. 3, in G major, an unalloyed 
pleasure to the ear. 

John Barnett, the orchestra’s asso- 
ciate conductor, officiated at the con- 





Eduard van Beinum 


certs of Jan. 5-6, with Robert Casa- 
desus as piano soloist. Mr. Barnett 
selected a program of unhackneyed 
material—Wagner’s “A Faust Over- 
ture”, Elgar’s Introduction and AI- 
legro for strings, and  Respighi’s 
“Feste Romane”—and obtained ex- 
cellent playing from the orchestra in 
well-thought-out interpretations. Mr. 
Casadesus was in brilliant form and 
gave sparkling performance to Saint- 
Saens’ Piano Concerto No. 4, in C 
minor, and Weber’s “Konzertstuck”. 

An all-Mozart program on Jan. 27 
was given by the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber Symphony, conducted by Roger 
Wagner, in UCLA’s Royce Hall. To 
close the program the Roger Wagner 
Chorale offered an impressive rendi- 
tion of the Requiem, with solo parts 
sung by Marilynn Horne, Dorothy 
Ledger, Harve Smith-Spencer and 


Robert Oliver. Although primarily a 
choral conductor, Mr. Wagner’s abil- 
ity to handle an orchestra was dis- 
closed to excellent advantage in the 
Divertimento No. 1 and the Concerto 
for flute and harp, with the solos 
played by Samuel O. Pratt and Renee 
Sheranian. Miss Horne also sang the 
concert aria “Bella mia fiamma, 
addio!” with splendid amplitude of 
tone. 

Monday Evening Concerts gave an 
entire program of music by Amer- 
ican composers on Jan. 9, presenting 
Billy Layton’s Five Studies for violin 
and piano (played by Eudice Shapiro 
and Leonard Stein); Eight Etudes and 
a Fantasy for woodwind quartet, 
played by the Los Angeles Wood- 
winds; Quincy Porter’s Sonata for 
viola solo, played by Louis Kievman; 
Vincent Persichetti’s Concerto for 
piano four-hands, played by Mari- 
lynn and Daniel Eller; Arthur Berg- 
er’s Duo for cello and piano, played 
by Victor Gottlieb and Ralph Berko- 
witz; and Theodore Norman’s Ballet 
Music for Kafka’s “Metamorphosis”. 

One cannot honestly report that 
any of the compositions performed 
reached any very striking creative 
heights. Yet none was quite as repel- 
lent and confusing as Luigi Nono’s 
“Canti per 13”, played at the Mon- 
day Evening Concert of Jan. 23. Rob- 
ert Craft conducted the 13 players, 
a”d the works was repeated imme- 
diately after 
least half the audience remained in 
the lobby during the second perform- 
ance. 

Other events have been the Paga- 
nini Quartet, Jan. 4, and the Wood- 
wind Ensemble of Paris, Jan. 25, 
both on the Music Guild series; three 
events under Mary Bran’s auspices: 
Tamara Toumanova in a dance re- 
cital with Wilson Morelli, Constan- 
tin Bakaleinikoff conducting, Jan. 
7; an impressive debut recital by 
Moura Lympany, Jan. 17, and the 
Ballets Espanols Jan. 20, 21, 23; Leon 
Fleisher, Jan. 10, in the Occidental 
College series; Joachim Chassman 
and Lucille Ostrow, violin and piano 
sonatas, Jan. 15; the Fine Arts 
Quartet of Chicago, Jan. 21; William 
Clauson, balladeer, Jan. 20; “The 
Hopi People”, Indian opera: by Lois 
Albright, Jan. 14-15. 

—Albert Goldberg 


Boston Symphony Gives 


Premiere of Hanson Work 


Boston.—Charles Munch returned 
to the conductor’s stand of the Bos- 
ton Symphony on Jan. 20, after a 
three week’s mid-season respite. He 
brought with him another of the new 
scores commissioned by the orchestra 
and the Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion for the Boston Symphony’s 75th 
Anniversary. This was Howard Han- 
son’s “Elegy in Memory of My 
Friend, Serge Koussevitzky”, Op. 44, 
and it received its first performance. 

The elegy is a noble work, real 
music, neither of funereal cast nor 
of intellectual dryness, but of full- 
hearted emotion. It is a long song, 
based largely upon a single melody, 
and whatever may be its instrumental 
complications, the outward aspect is 
of simplicity. I think Serge Kousse- 
vitzky would have liked it, for it is 


the sort of music in which he, as 
interpreter, excelled. The scoring is 
for large orchestra, in an idiom bas- 
ically tonal, and wherein the disso- 
nance seems due to the contrapuntal 
flow of voices, and serves an expres- 
sive purpose. It “sings” rhapsodically, 
from start to finish. Hanson has com- 
posed works bigger than this but 
none, I believe, so admirably pro- 
portioned, so compact and skillfully 
disposed for orchestra. 

Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky, widow of 
the conductor, was in the audience. 
She had this to say of the music 
written in memory of her husband: 

“I was so very glad to hear the 
elegy. I was deeply moved by it, and 
I think it is a work extremely beau- 
tiful and of great feeling, as well as 
technical mastery. I know that Mr. 


intermission, but at, 


Munch, when he received the score, 
was immediately taken by it. I know, 
too, that Howard Hanson wrote it 
with great sincerity and depth”. 

This concert was one of remark- 
able — perhaps even great — music- 
making. It included Beethoven’s “Leo- 
nore” Overture No. 2, which Mr. 
Munch conducted with true classic 
spirit and high intensity; the Debussy 
masterpiece, “The Afternoon of a 
Faun”, a marvel of languorous deli- 
cacy, with the solo flute part splen- 
didly voiced by Doriot Anthony 
Dwyer, and the D minor Piano Con- 
certo of Brahms. 

The latter, with Rudolf Serkin as 
soloist, was one of those classically 
sculptured re-creations that occur but 
seldom. Conductor, orchestra, and 
soloist were at one in temperament, 
mood, style, and technical precision. 
The performance was right on the 
gleaming level of perfection—mus- 
cular, virile, never coarse and “sing- 
ing” all the way. The audience, at 
the end, spontaneously burst into 
loud applause and cries of “Bravo!”. 

Ernest Ansermet, our respected 
and admired Swiss guest for a fort- 
night, ended his Boston stay with the 
concerts of Jan. 6 and 7. He pre- 
sented Bartok’s “Music for Strings, 
Percussion, and Celesta”, Stravin- 
sky’s Symphonies for Wind Instru- 
ments, which was new to these con- 
certs, and Cesar Franck’s D minor 
Symphony. All were done with ele- 
gance. 


Milstein Recital 


Nathan Milstein, that fine artist of 
the violin, appeared at Symphony 
Hall in the Boston University Cel- 
ebrity Series, Jan. 15. He gave a large 
audience a most pleasant recital that 
included Handel’s D major Sonata, 
the Bach Chaconne, the A major 
Sonata of Brahms, and the Bruch G 
minor Concerto, all to the able piano 
collaboration of Artur Balsam. An 
E string, which snapped during the 
first movement of the Brahms, inter- 
rupted the rapt mood temporarily, 
but Mr. Milstein quickly repaired the 
damage, and the music went on as 
before. 

Boris Goldovsky and his uncle and 
aunt, the duo-pianists Pierre Lubo- 
shutz and Genia Nemenoff, gave the 
town one of its most chic evenings, 
at Symphony Hall, Jan. 18. The 
occasion was both a tribute to the 
Mozart anniversary and a benefit for 
Mr. Goldovsky’s New England Opera 
Theater. A small orchestra of Bos- 
ton Symphony men assisted. 

Two little excerpts from Mozart 
divertimenti began the program, 
which otherwise consisted of the Con- 
certo for Three Pianos, in F major 
(K. 242), the Concerto in G major 
(K. 453), and the Concerto in E flat 
for Two Pianos (K. 365). All three 
soloists, naturally, participated in the 
first of the three concertos, Mr. Gol- 
dovsky conducting from the keyboard. 
Then Mr. Goldovsky took over as 
soloist, in the G major Concerto 
while Mr. Luboshutz conducted. Mr. 
Goldovsky returned to the stand for 
the final work. Just as the coda of 
the E flat finale began, he joined his 
relatives in playing the concluding 
measures. 

We have had another pleasant visit 
by the De Paur Infantry Chorus, 
which sang at Symphony Hall, Jan. 
8. Leonard De Paur conducted this 
concert. —Cyrus Durgin 
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Seven Major Violinists 
Heard in Minneapolis 


Minneapolis.—This is a season of 
great violinists in Minneapolis. It has 
been said that within two years Twin 
Cities concertgoers can have heard 
virtually all of the greatest of those 
around today. 

Leading off on Nov. 30 was Szy- 
mon Goldberg, presented by the New 
Friends of Chamber Music with a 
fine small orchestra. He repeated his 
splendid triumph of last season, play- 
ing Bach, Mozart and Schubert, and 
the second unaccompanied sonata of 
Bartok. 

With David Oistrakh as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony in 
the Tchaikovsky Concerto, two days 
later, came the most exciting sym- 
phony concert of the season, which 
an overflow crowd cheered enthus- 
iastically. The next week Jascha Hei- 
fetz played with great insight the 
Concerto on an all-Sibelius concert; 
for this observance the composer sent 
his good wishes. 

Still to be heard are Rafael Druian, 
Yehudi Menuhin and Isaac Stern in 
concertos, while Zino Francescatti 
played a recital on the University 
artists course on Jan. 24. 

Pianists, Too 

But pianists, and good ones too, 
have not been lacking in local con- 
certs either. Geza Anda was heard 
on Nov. 18 in Brahms’s Second Con- 
certo, giving a performance generally 
underrated in the press here. Alex- 
ander Uninsky played the First 
Chopin Concerto on Dec. 30, being 
not overimpressive. 

Claudio Arrau’s evening with the 
orchestra, on Jan. 6, brought his 
rather strenuous way with the Bee- 
thoven Fourth, before he turned out 
a stunning performance of _ the 
Brahms First—an unusual concert. 

Artur Rubinstein played a Chopin 
recital on Jan. 18 and proved to the, 
as usual, sold-out house that he has 
his old fire and magic. 

An item in the Mozart celebra- 
tions hereabouts was the Minneapolis 
Symphony’s presentation of “Cosi fan 
tutte” on Jan. 20. It was partially 
staged, the orchestra in the pit, and 
singers Phyllis Curtin, Jane Hobson, 
Helen George, David Lloyd, Mac 
Morgan and Kenneth Smith happily 
relaxed and in fine voice on the stage. 

Sole guest conductor of the or- 
chestra this season was Fernando 
Previtali, who gave, with excellent 
orchestral co-operation, wonderfully 
precise and spirited renditions of a 
couple of Italian overtures, on Jan. 
13. However, he stretched out and 
contracted various parts of the 
Brahms First Symphony, to make it 
a curious and romantic performance. 


Paul Fetler Symphony 


On evenings devoted to orchestral 
works alone, Antal Dorati led mostly 
standard repertory, but came up on 
Nov. 25 with a fine new work, the 
Symphony No. 3 by Paul Fetler, 
young composer on the University of 
Minnesota music faculty. Other mem- 
orable performances were of Strauss’s 
“Don Quixote”, with Robert Jamie- 
son, cello principal, Gaetano Molieri, 
new viola principal, and Rafael 
Druian, concertmaster; Elgar’s “En- 
igma Variations”; and Prokofieff’s 
Symphony No. 5. 
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The University artists course pre- 
sented Lily Pons, who proved herself 
again a great artist. The Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo was in town Dec. 
6 and 7. And subscribers seemed to 
enjoy thoroughly the Obernkirchen 
Children’s Choir, here on Oct. 24. 

Mention should be made here also 
of the very popular Sunday Twilight 
concert series by the Minneapolis 
Symphony. These lighter affairs came 
to a climax on Jan. 8 with a spark- 
ling performance of “The Mikado”, 
conducted by Gerard Samuel, assist- 
ant conductor of the orchestra. 

—Paul S. Ivory 





Jascha Heifetz (right), with Miklos 
Rosza, whose Violin Concerto he 
introduced in Dallas 


Heifetz Introduces 
Rosza Violin Concerto 


Dallas, Texas.—The first perform- 
ance of Miklos Rosza’s Violin Con- 
certo was given by Jascha Heifetz 
and the Dallas Symphony, with 
Walter Hendl as conductor, on Jan. 
15. The audience in crowded Mc- 
Farlin Auditorium gave the com- 
poser, who was present; the soloist; 
the conductor; and the orchestra a 
standing ovation at the conclusion of 
the performance. 


The work abounds in difficulties 
for the soloist that were obviously 
tailored for the eminent violinist (the 
concerto is dedicated to Mr. Heifetz), 
and there is considerable ingenuity 
in the writing for orchestra. It is in 
three movements — Allegro, Lento 
cantabile, and Allegro vivace, and 
uses a large orchestra. The concerto 
was described as “the most viable 
work since Sir William Walton’s 1939 
concerto . . . and in color decidely 
more exotic”. 

Also on the program were Haydn’s 
“Drum Roll” Symphony, Kodaly’s 
“Dances from Galanta”, and the 
Vieuxtemps Fifth Violin Concerto, 
with Mr. Heifetz as soloist also. 


Gloriana Suite Has 
Premiere in New Orleans 


New Orleans, La——The New Or- 
leans Philharmonic-Symphony, Alex- 
ander Hilsberg, conductor, presented 
the first United States performance of 
the Symphonic Suite from “Glor- 
iana”, by Benjamin Britten, on Jan. 
3. The work made a fine impression. 


The Louisiana State University 
Chorus, Dallas Draper, director, par- 
ticipated. Istvan Nadas, pianist, was 
heard on the same program in a 
first-class reading of the Beethoven 
“Emperor” Concerto. 

Heitor Villa-Lobos conducted the 
Philharmonic in a program of his 
own works on Jan. 17, with marked 
success. M. J. Euphemie Blanc was 
an ingratiating soloist in the Bach- 
ianas Brasileiras No. 5. 

The Mozart Requiem was _ per- 
formed for the first time in New 
Orleans on Jan. 10, by the Phil- 
harmonic and the Tulane University 
Chorus, Cardon V. Burnham, direc- 
tor, and the following soloists: Ann 


Scott, soprano; Cecilia Ward, con- 
tralto; George Berger, tenor; and 
Ralph Slifkin, bass. Mr. Hilsberg 


conducted the performance well. 





The New Orleans Opera Guild 
presented Zino Francescatti, violinist, 
Mr. Francescatti, always popular jp 
New Orleans, drew an enormous 
audience, and Artur Balsam was a 
magnificent accompanist. 

Arthur Cosenza has been named 
director of the Opera Workshop at 
the Loyola College of Music. In a 
recent program he presented students 
in scenes from “Tosca”, “La Bo. 
heme”, “Rigoletto”, “Pagliacci”, and 
“The Marriage of Figaro”. 

Cold, brisk winds prevented many 
people from attending the concert at 
Dixon given by Gordon Epperson, 
cellist, and Peter Paul Fuchs, pianist, 
both faculty members of the Louis. 
iana State University music school, 
Those fortunate enough to be able 
to attend, pronounced it a rare event, 

—Harry Brunswick Loeb 


Chicago Symphony Offers 


New Borowski Composition 


Chicago.—The most distinguishing 
feature of the first program of the 
New Year by the Chicago Symphony, 
under Fritz Reiner, on Jan. 5 was 
the superb playing of Janos Starker, 
principal of the cello section. He 
performed the Schumann A minor 


‘Concerto, Op. 129, free from solo- 


istic affectations on the one hand 
and from the indifference of a card- 
carrying “business” player on the 
other. His tone, well-focused, intense, 
aristocratic, breathed life into what 
is at times a dull score. His phrasing 
was all to be desired. He was ably 
seconded in his efforts by Mr. Reiner 
and the orchestra. 

A miniature symphony by Mozart, 
No. 32, G major (K. 318), was one 
of the novelties; the other was “The 
Mirror”, by Felix Borowski, the es- 
teemed music critic of the “Chicago 
Sun-Times”, and writer of the notes 
for the symphony programs. Accord- 
ing to the composer “The Mirror” 
is “a reflection of the soul of a be- 
holder who, looking into the glass, 
sees something which moves him, or 
her, to emotions that are vivid and 
perturbing”. 

The orchestra gave to this well- 
scored work the kind of loving per- 
formance that its affection for an old 
friend would naturally call forth. The 
audience added its testimonial by 
calling Mr. Borowski to the front of 
the stage several times. 

Mendelssohn’s Overture, “Fingal’s 
Cave”, opened the program; Tchai- 
kovsky’s Overture, “1812”, closed it, 
with resounding orchestra and peal- 
ing organ, to clamorous applause. 


Rubinstein Is Soloist 


A series of recording sessions with 
Artur Rubinstein and the Chicago 
Symphony in the second week of 
January accounting for the inclusion 
of two piano concertos—Liszt’s No. 
1 in E flat major and Grieg’s A 
minor—in the concert of Jan. 12. 
They did not quite come off as ex- 
pected. There were, of course, some 
rewarding passages, some felicitous 
phrasing that helped to remind us 
that two excellent musicians were 
discoursing music that has aged con- 
siderably. 

An exquisite performance of Stra- 
vinsky’s Suite from the Ballet “Pulci- 
nella” (after Pergolesi) and a rev- 
erent and sturdy one of Beethoven’s 
Overture to “The Creatures of Pro- 
metheus” completed the program. 

Another bonus from the recording 
sessions was a gala concert (not in 
the regular Saturday evening series) 


featuring again Mr. Rubinstein, ‘this 
time in Rachmaninoff’s Concerto No, 


2 and the Rhapsody on a Theme of J 


Paganini accompanied by Mr. Reiner 
and the orchestra. Brilliant, mordant, 
elegiac by turns, the music was exe. 
cuted by pianist and conductor. 
orchestra with elegance and eclat 
The purely orchestral pieces were 
Berlioz’s Overture, “Le Carnaval 
Romain” and _ Rimsky-Korsakoffs 
“Spanish Caprice”. 

Eleanor Steber, in her solo recital 
at Orchestra Hall on Jan. 7, opened 
with a Schubert group, beginning 
with Dido’s aria from Metastasio} 
“Di Donne Abbandonata”. From the 
initial recitative to the penultimate 
high C it was a lesson in singing in 
the grand style. Despite a nagging 
cough her voice poured out with al 
its wonted opulence in this and i 
the succeeding groups devoted t 
Mahler, Wolf, Strauss, Debussy, and 
an assortment of songs in English, 
the most striking of which was om 
by Samuel Barber, “Nuvoletta”, from 
“Finnegan’s Wake”, by James Joyce. 

She was most generous with e- 
cores, among them operatic arias by 
Mozart (“Dove sono” from “Th 
Marriage of Figaro”) and Puccini. 
Edwin Biltcliffe was her unusually 
able accompanist. 

On the following afternoon, Jan 
8, Marian Anderson ranged her pro- 
gram around the aria, “Re del 
abisso” from Verdi's “A Masked 
Ball”, sung with resounding effect 
Some of her other offerings wer 
less happy; her golden tones wer 
tarnished, but the core of integrity 
and sincerity was present in every 
thing she did. Throughout the pre 
gram, gems of accompaniments wer 
fashioned by her faithful collabor 
tor, Franz Rupp. —Howard Talley 


Boston Symphony 
Has 1954-55 Deficit 


The Boston Symphony closed th 
1954-55 season with an operating & 
ficit of $302,456 (before contributions 
and investment income) compared # 
an operating deficit the pre 
season of $273,624. Of the 1954-5 
season deficit, $255,965 is charge 
to winter, Pops, and Esplanade cot 
certs, and the remainder, $46,491, ® 
Berkshire activities. The total deficl 
for the season after gifts, contribt 
tions, and other income, was $92, 
This sum has been charged to tf 
Serge Koussevitzky 25th Anniversaf) 
Surplus Fund. 
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Miami Gives Mozart Opera 


With Metropolitan Artists 


Miami.—For its part in the com- 
memoration of the bicentennial of 
his birth, the Opera Guild of Greater 
Miami presented Mozart’s mocking 
and charming opera “Cosi fan tutte” 
on Jan. 17 at the Dade Auditorium. 

The six principals were of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company—Elea- 
nor Steber, Virginia MacWatters, 
Blanche Thebom, Frank Guarrera, 
Brian Sullivan, and John Brownlee. 
The work was conducted by Emerson 
Buckley, the Opera Guild’s perman- 
ent conductor, in expert fashion. 

For his part in presenting the opera, 
sung in English, Arturo di Filippi, 
the artistic director, is to com- 
mended, for it was a production long 
to be remembered. The singers were 
all notable; the costumes were gor- 
geous; and the sets were admirable. 
The work received a second per- 
formance a few days later at the 
Miami Beach Auditorium. 

The Ballet Theater gave three per- 
formances at the Dade County Au- 
ditorium on Jan. 26 and 28. The 
ballets included were “Swan Lake”, 
“Graduation Ball”, “Fancy Free”, 
“Dim Lustre”, and “Princess Aurora”. 
The orchestra was under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Levine. 

Seymour Lipkin, pianist and sub- 
stituting for the scheduled artist who 
was indisposed, was heard recently, 
sponsored by the Civic Music As- 
sociation. 

Alexander Brailowsky performed 
on the Civic Music Series on Jan. 
20 at the Dade County Auditorium 
before a large audience. Another re- 
citalist was Robert Merrill, baritone, 
who was heard on Jan. 22 in the 
Beth David Congregation Auditorium. 


Malcuzynski, John Bitter 


Witold Malcuzynski, the Polish 
pianist, made his second appearance 
with the University of Miami Sym- 
phony, under John Bitter. Perform- 
ing Tchaikovsky’s Concerto No. 1, 
Mr. Malcuzynski played with bril- 
liance and poetic beauty. The pro- 
gram also included the same com- 
poser’s Fifth Symphony and_ the 
Polonaise from “Eugen Onegin”. 

Two programs devoted to works 
by Mozart were given by the students 
of the University of Miami School 
of Music in Beaumont Hall. Jay 
F, W. Pearson, president of the uni- 
versity, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Joseph Tarpley as associate 
dean of the School of Music. 

For the second attraction in the 
series presented by the Friends of 
Chamber Music, the subscribers heard 
the admirable ensemble the Virtuosi 
di Roma on Jan. 24 at the White 
Temple Church. 

A series of organ recitals spon- 
sored by the Dade County board 
of commissioners, the programs ar- 
ranged by William Ledoux, will be 
Presented at the Dade County Au- 
ditorium during the season. 

Carlos Chavez was the season’s 
first guest conductor of the Uni- 
versity of Miami Symphony, at 
their third concert. Nicanor Zaba- 
leta, harpist, was soloist. Mr. Chavez 
conducted Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
Phony with tempos that seemed a bit 
exaggerated, especially in the Scherzo. 

4 composer, Mr. Chavez was rep- 
Tesented by his “Sinfonia India”, 
Which was exceedingly well played. 
Mr. Zabaleta performed the Gliere 
Concerto with finesse, and his tech- 
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nical mastery during the many vari- 
ations was always in evidence. 

The first of six pairs of Young 
People’s Concerts was presented by 
the University of Miami Symphony 
under John Bitter’s direction, at the 
Dade County and Miami Beach Au- 
ditoriums, Dec. 14 and 15. 

The Friends of Chamber Music, 
an organization formed last year, 
provided its subscribers with an eve- 
ning of complete pleasure and satis- 
faction at the White Temple Church 
on Dec. 14. The performing ensemble 
was the New Music Quartet, a group 
of young artists who appeared in this 
city during the National Federation 
of Music Clubs convention last April. 
On its second appearance the group 
played works by Boccherini, Beetho- 
ven, and Debussy with consummate 
ensemble and refinement. 

Brahms’s “Alto Rhapsody” was 
presented recently by a group of 
prominent Miami Beach singers, at 
the Pier Park Band Shell, under the 
auspices of the recreation department. 

—Arthur Troostwyk 


San Antonio Hears 
New Kilpatrick Work 


San Antonio, Texas. — The San 
Antonio Symphony, in its 17th sea- 
son, gave the first performance of 
Jack Frederick Kilpatrick’s “The 
Ravenmocker”, with the composer 
conducting, on Jan. 14. The work is 
a descriptive suite based on an old 
Cherokee Indian legend. Victor Ales- 
sandro followed with a reading of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony. Wi- 
told Malcuzynski was soloist in Rach- 
maninoff’s Piano Concerto No. 3. He 
played with such intensity that the 
enthusiastic audience demanded many 
encores. 

On Nov. 26, Ariel Hall, harpist, 
was soloist with the orchestra in 
Debussy’s “Danses Sacre et Pro- 
fane”, which she performed with 
artistry and graciousness. Mr. Ales- 
sandro also led Brahms’s Third Sym- 
phony. 


Bloch-Sibelius Program 


Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte” was pre- 
sented in concert form on the San 
Antonio Symphony’s program for 
Dec. 3. The solos and ensembles were 
delightfully sung by Phyllis Curtin, 
Jane Hobson, Helen George, David 
Lloyd, Mac Morgan, and Kenneth 
Smith. On Dec. 11, Nanette Levi, 
San Antonio Symphony violinist, 
opened the program with Bloch’s 
“Baal Shem” Suite. Maurice Eisen- 
berg, cellist, was guest soloist, per- 
forming the same composer’s “Sche- 
lomo”. Their excellent performances 
commemorated the 75th anniversary 
of Bloch’s birth. In the second half 
of the program, Mr. Alessandro and 
his musicians won an ovation for 
their performances of music by 
Sibelius, performed to honor the 
composer’s 90th birthday. 

One of the most delightful con- 
certs in the winter series occurred on 
Dec. 17, with Lizabeth Pritchett, 
mezzo-soprano, and the Denton 
Civic Boy Choir appearing as solo- 
ists with the San Antonio Symphony. 

Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, 
thrilled the audience of the Tuesday 
Musical Club on Nov. 22. The San 
Antonio Chamber Music Society 


presented the Loewenguth Quartet of 
29. Jean Fenn, so- 


Paris on Nov. 


prano, was presented by the Alamo 
Entertainment Series in a program 
of classical and contemporary music. 
Miss Fenn not only sang well but 
had the ability to make her texts con- 
vincing. Her accompanist was Ralph 


Squires. 


—Helen Peters Seagle 





Vv Mazelis 


Leon Barzin 


Symphony of the Air 
Names Barzin Director 


Leon Barzin has been named ar- 
tistic director of the Symphony of 
the Air. He will be one of the or- 
chestra’s conductors on its tour of the 
Near East this fall. He also hopes 
to take the orchestra on a tour of 
universities and colleges throughout 
the United States. At the same time, 
Mr. Barzin will continue as con- 
ductor of the National Orchestral As- 
sociation and the New York City 
Ballet Orchestra. 

The orchestra will make a six-to- 
eight-week tour of the Near East and 
India, beginning on about Oct. 1, in 
co-operation with the International 
Exchange Program of the American 
National Theater and Academy. Per- 
formances are planned for East and 
West Pakistan, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, Egypt, Lebanon, Israel, Tur- 
key, Greece, and Yugoslavia. 

The orchestra will become the first 
from the United States to have ap- 
peared throughout the entire Near 
and Far East. The first Symphony of 
the Air tour, last Spring, covered 
Japan, Koreo, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Malaya, and Ceylon. 

The Symphony of the Air plans 
to set up a tour of the South in May, 
play at the Empire State Music Fes- 
tival at Ellenville, N. Y., in the sum- 
mer, present several concerts in Car- 
negie Hall in the fall, and begin 
a series of recording sessions. 


Allen Greene Leads 
Denver Symphony 


Denver, Colo.—Two pre-Christmas 
concerts by the Denver Symphony 
were performed under the baton of 
Allen Greene, assistant conductor, 
due to the illness of the regular con- 
ductor, Saul Caston. 

On Dec. 6 Luben Vichey, bass, 
was soloist, and attracted a large 
audience. The smooth beauty of his 
voice was best displayed in Mozart’s 
“O Isis und Osiris” and Beethoven’s 
“In questa tomba”, and in spite of a 
cold he effectively sang the Mono- 
logue from Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godunoff”. Mr. Greene demonstrated 
good feeling for Mozart’s style in 
conducting the Symphony No. 40, 
and the orchestra gave him fine sup- 
port in overtures by Handel-Elgar, 
Barber, and Wagner. 

Daniel Moe’s “Coventry Nativity” 
was presented on the Christmas pro- 
gram on Dec. 13, with the composer 
conducting. The characters of the 


miracle play, costumed to represent 
carved figures on a cathedral facade, 
stepped from their niches to the porch 
of the church to enact the Nativity 
story. As they moved slowly to the 
music, light from the colored stained- 
glass windows outlined them vividly 
against Robin Lacy’s artistic setting. 
Mr. Moe’s music had an archaic qual- 
ity that suited the religious mood. It 
was sung by a fine cast, headed by 
Roger Fee, Marie Ferro, Neil Web- 
ster, and William Black. The Gloria 
was a high point of the work, with 
its exultant impact. It was splendidly 
sung by the University of Denver 
Choir. There are arid spots in the 
music, and the libretto needs tight- 
ening. Kathryn Kayser staged the 
performance. Mr. Greene conducted 
works by Beethoven and Haydn with 
precision and assurance. 

On Jan. 3 Mr. Caston returned, to 
give a powerful interpretation of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. The 
conductor displayed a warm sympathy 
for the moods and colors of Kodaly’s 
“Hary Janos” Suite, and works by 
Smetana and Mendelssohn were given 
sensitive readings. 

Jascha Heifetz proved anew his 
incomparable artistry as soloist in 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, in the 
Jan. 10 concert. He seemed to play 
more gloriously and eloquently than 
ever, with a tone of magical beauty. 
It was a memorable experience. Mr. 
Caston directed the orchestra in a 
splendid performance of the Bach- 
Caston Fugue in G minor, but 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony received 
an uneven reading. 


Soloists from Orchestra 


Haydn’s Sinfonia Concertante for 
Violin, Cello, Oboe, and Bassoon, 
Op. 84, was performed at the Jan. 
17 concert. The impeccable playing 
of the principals of their respective 
sections (Harold Whippler, concert- 
master; Fred C. Hoeppner, cellist; 
David Abosch, oboist; and Gunther 
Jacobius, bassoonist) received re- 
sounding applause. Neilsen’s Second 
Symphony received a virile, sonorous 
interpretation at the hands of Mr. 
Caston and the orchestra. 

Norwegian pianist Ole Henrick 
Moe, who played at Aspen last sum- 
mer on the Young Artists Concerts 
series, was in this country on an 
American scholarship, the Common- 
wealth Fund, instead of a Norwegian 
one, as stated in the September, 1955, 
issue of Musical America. 

—Emmy Brady Rogers 


Philharmonic Elects 
Keiser President 


David M. Keiser was named presi- 
dent of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society, succeeding Floyd 
G. Blair, who has been made chair- 
man of the board. Arthur A. Hough- 
ton Jr. was elected vice-chairman, a 
newly created post. Gerald F. Beal 
was named treasurer to succeed Mr. 
Keiser. Mr. Keiser has been a direc- 
tor of the Philharmonic since 1947, 
vice-president since 1953, and treas- 
urer for five years. 


Bloomfield To Stay 
In Portland Post 


Portland, Ore.—Theodore Bloom- 
field, now midway in his first season 
w:th the Portland Symphony, has 
signed a contract to continue con- 
ducting the orchestra through the 
1957-58 season. The length of the 
orchestra’s 1956-57 subscription sea- 
son will be increased to 12 concerts 
instead of the present ten. The season 
will run from Oct. 15 to April 8. 








Artists and Management 





James Johnston, Irish-born lead- 
ing tenor of the Royal Opera, Co- 
vent Garden, will appear in Amer- 
ica for the first time, next season, 
under the management of Hurok 
Attractions, Inc. 

Daniel Barenboim, 13-year-old 
pianist, will also be introduced to 
the United States next season 
under the management of Hurok 
Attractions. 

Mr. Johnston is known in Ire- 
land and Great Britain as singer of 
operatic roles, oratorio, and Irish 
songs. He made his debut with the 
Dublin Grand Opera in 1941. 





Lipnitzki 


Daniel Barenboim 


National Artists Signs 
Gobbi, Pease, Others 


National Artists Corporation has 
signed contracts to manage several 
artists, including Suzanne Danco, 
Birgit Nilsson, and Laura Castel- 
lano, sopranos; Rosalind Nadell, 
mezzo-soprano; Tito Gobbi and 
James Pease, baritones; and Carlos 
Salzedo, harpist. 

Mr. Gobbi will be managed ex- 
clusively by National Artists in the 
fields of opera, concert, radio, and 
television. The baritone, who made 
his Metropolitan Opera debut on 
Jan. 13, as Scarpia in “Tosca”, left 
New York on Jan. 18 to return to 
La Scala in Milan. In September, 
Mr. Gobbi will tour in the Far 
East and will thereafter return to 
the United States to fulfill opera 
and concert commitments. 


Pease with Hamburg Opera 


Mr. Pease, presently appearing 
in major roles at the Hamburg 
Municipal Opera, was formerly a 
member of the New York City and 
Philadelphia Operas. He is sched- 
uled to appear at Covent Garden, 
in June as Wotan in a “Ring” 
cycle, and in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1957, as Sachs in “Die 
Meistersinger”. He will sing with 
the Hamburg Opera at the 1956 
Edinburgh Festival. 

Miss Danco has appeared at the 
major European opera houses and 
festivals and has appeared with 
orchestras and in recital in this 


Hurok To Present Johnston, Barenboim 





James Johnston 


country. She has made recordings 
for London and Decca. 

Miss Nilsson, dramatic soprano 
of the Royal Swedish Opera, Stock- 
holm, has performed in other opera 
houses and concert halls in Europe 
and South America, and has ap- 
peared at the Bayreuth and Glyn- 
debourne Festivals. Her American 
debut is scheduled for this sum- 
mer. 

Miss Castellano has appeared 
with opera companies throughout 
the country, including the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Miss Nadell has 
appeared with the New York City, 
San Francisco, and other opera 
companies. 

Mr. Salzedo, a frequent recital- 
ist and orchestra soloist, will pre- 
sent a new ensemble which will 
tour extensively next season. The 
group is composed of Mr. Salzedo 
and Judy Laman, harpists; Ruth 
Freeman, flutist; and Marcia Bar- 
bour, cellist. 


Hart Succeeds Hall 
At Chicago Symphony 


Chicago.—Phil Hart has been 
named assistant manager of the 
Chicago Symphony, starting Feb. 
20. He succeeds Roger Hall, who 
resigned to become midwestern 
sales representative for Angel Rec- 
ords. Mr. Hart was manager of 
the Seattle Symphony from 1946 
to 1948. The following year he 
became manager of the Portland 
Symphony, from which he has just 
resigned to come to Chicago. 


Mozarteum Orchestra 
To Visit America 


The Mozarteum Orchestra from 
Salzburg, under the direction of 
Ernst Maerzendorfer, will arrive in 
the United States for its initial 
American tour on March 5. The 
orchestra is coming here as part of 
the international celebration of the 
Mozart bicentennial, and will make 
its debut in New Britain, Conn. 

The orchestra will make its first 
New York performance at Car- 
negie Hall on March 9, and will 
then embark on a seven-week tour, 





to encompass 40 cities. The orches- 
tra will return to New York to 
participate in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Music Festival honoring 
Mozart from April 24-27. 

Emmy Loose, soprano, of the 
Vienna State Opera, will appear as 
soloist with the orchestra on the 
tour, in her first visit to this coun- 
try. Ralph Herbert, baritone, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, will join 
the orchestra here as the other 
soloist. Kenneth Allen Associates 
are the United States managers for 
the tour. 


Isaac Stern 
To Play In Russia 

Isaac Stern will tour the Soviet 
Union for approximately five 
weeks this spring, at the invitation 
of the Russian government. His 
manager, S. Hurok, recently com- 
pleted negotiations with the Soviet 
Embassy for the tour. It will be 
the first time in 11 years that an 
American instrumental soloist has 
played in Russia. Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist, made a brief tour of Rus- 
sia in November, 1945. 

Mr. Stern will travel to the 
USSR by air this April, after con- 
cluding his engagement in North 
America and the Caribbean area. 
He will appear in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, and other cities, appearing as 
soloist with orchestras and in re- 
cital. 


Sevitzky, Mitchell 


Set European Plans 
Fabien Sevitzky has been invited 
to Yugoslavia during March to 
conduct four performances of Bee- 
thoven’s “Missa Solemnis”. Jeanne 


Mitchell, violinist, will begin a two. 
month European tour in the middle 
of February. In addition to engage. 
ments as soloist with the Oslo Phil. 
harmonic and the Utrecht Phil. 
harmonic (Holland), she will give 
recitals in Helsinki, Amsterdam, 
The Hague, and London. Both 
Mr. Sevitzky’s and Miss Mitchell’; 
tours have been arranged by M. P. 
Bichurin. 


Canada Ballet’s 


Third American Tour 


The National Ballet of Canada 
begins its third and most extensive 
tour of the United States in mid. 
February, with one performance ip 


Rochester and eight in Buffalo. Th § 


troupe, in its fifth season, will ap 
pear for the first time in 16 cities 
of the East, South, and Midwest, 
and make a second appearance in 
New York City. The company. 
directed by Celia Franca, will ip. 
clude two four-act productions in 
its repertoire of 16 ballets. 


Emilio Osta Signs 
With Willard Matthews 


Emilio Osta, San Francisco-bom 
pianist, has signed with the man. 
agement of Willard Matthews. Mr 
Osta recently toured Mexico, Cen 
tral America, Colombia, and Vene. 
zuela. 


Norman Treigle 


Joins Lustig Roster 


Norman Treigle, bass of the 
New York City Opera and the 
New Orleans Opera House Asso 
ciation, has been signed by the 
Ludwig Lustig management. 





John Anello To Direct 
Music Under The Stars 


Milwaukee, Wis.—John Anello has 
been named musical director and 
conductor of the 1956 Music Under 
the Stars series, which comprises six 
weekly concerts during July and 
August, held in an outdoor amphi- 
theater seating 12,000. Mr. Anello is 
well known in the midwest as the 
conductor of the Florentine Opera 
Company and other choral groups. 
The concerts are sponsored by the 
Milwaukee County Park Commission. 

The Milwaukee Pops Orchestra, 
formed in February, 1954, but forced 
by financial difficulties to abandon 
part of its program last season, is 
being revived later this season. 

—Frank H. Nelson 


Buckley To Conduct 
At Central City 


Central City, Colo. — Emerson 
Buckley has been appointed musical 
director of the Central City Opera 
House Association for the 1956 sum- 
mer festival, which will last from 
June 30 to July 28. Two operas will 
be staged, Puccini’s “Tosca” and 
Douglas Moore’s “The Ballad of 


Baby Doe”. It will mark the pr 
miere of the Moore opera. 


Carolina Orchestra 
To Tour Extensively 


Chapel Hill, N. C.—The Nort 
Carolina Symphony, Benjamin Swe 
lin, conductor, will give a total a 
107 concerts in 53 communities dur 
ing the 1956 season. The full Nort 
Carolina Symphony will give 15 reg 
ular concerts and 25 children’s cor 
certs from April 11 to May 8. Th 
reduced orchestra will present 4 
children’s concerts in addition to 2 
adult concerts, and will appear @ 
South Carolina State College (Orange 
burg), Coker College (Hartsville 
S. C.), and Florida Agricultural asi 
Mechanical University (Tallahassee) 
A concert will be given for ment 
patients at Goldsboro, N. C. Stat 
Hospital. Appearances will also & 
made at seven North Carolina oo 


leges. 
Soloists will include Viviane Berto 
lani, violinist; Phyllis and 


Kraeuter, violinist and cellist; Robe 
Hopkins, James Ghoud McLin, 
Robert Fulk, pianists (Mr. Fulk wi 
appear in the children’s concert div 
sion); Mary Jennings, soprano; 
Walter Carringer, tenor. 
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New Magic Flute in London; 
Irene Jordan Makes Debut 


London.—The new production of 
“The Magic Flute” at Covent Garden 
on Jan. 19 had a distinctly American 
flavor about it, with Irene Jordan 
making her European debut, as 
Queen of the Night; Keith Engen, 
his English debut, as Sarastro; and 
Jess Walters, long a member of the 
Covent Garden company, as Papa- 
geno. 

Miss Jordan, who was until recent- 
ly a mezzo-soprano, and who had 
sung as such at the Metropolitan be- 
tween 1946 and 1948, has now be- 
come a dramatic coloratura soprano. 
To the rich creamy lower part of her 
voice she has added a top register 
that is accurate and strong. Unfor- 
tunately both on the first night and 
the Mozart Commemoration Gala 
performance, on Jan. 27, the top F’s 
evaded her throughout the evening. 
Even so, she had the range, volume, 
and dramatic punch that no other 
Queen of the Night has displayed 
here in recent years; indeed, it was a 
welcome change to hear a voice with 
some body in it in this role, instead 
of the usual linnet-pipings one hears. 
Her diction was admirable, and more 
of the words of Edwin J. Dent’s 
translation come over in her two 
arias than ever before. 

Mr. Engen possesses a_ beautiful 
basso-cantante, but lacked experience 
and maturity in these first perform- 
ances. Mr. Walters was a subdued 
Papageno; this was not his fault but 
that of the production as a whole, 
which stressed the serious and spir- 
itual side of the “Flute” at the ex- 
pense of the lighter side. Richard 
Lewis was a lyrical and musicianly 
Tamino, and Elsie Morison a pre- 
possessing and lyrical Pamina. 

Of the production by Christopher 
West, the settings by John Piper, and 
the conducting by Rafael Kubelik, I 
propose to say more in a future re- 
port. —Harold Rosenthal 


German Festival 
Dates Announced 


The Wiesbaden May Festival will 
present opera, ballet, concerts and 
drama from May 1 to 28. The music 
of Mozart will be featured in opera, 
ballet, and concerts at the Francon- 
ian Festival Week in the Margravian 
Opera House in Bayreuth, scheduled 
from May 29 to June 3; the lower 
Rhenish Music Festival will be held 
in Dusseldorf June 2-5, and will fea- 
ture premieres of contemporary 
works; the German Mozart Festival 
in Ludwigsburg will take place June 
29 to July 15; the Bayreuth Festival 
will be held July 24 to Aug. 25; and 
from Aug. 10 to Sept. 9 the annual 
Opera festival performances of the 
Bavarian State Opera will be held in 
Munich, with emphasis on the operas 
of Mozart. 

Bach Week in Ansbach is sched- 
uled for July 25 to Aug. 1 this year. 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist; Ralph 
Kirkpatrick and Karl Richter, harpsi- 
chordist; Werner Egk, Guenter Ra- 
min, and Mr. Richter, conductors; 
Peter Pears, Dietrich Fischer-Dies- 
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Houston Toger 


Irene Jordan as Queen of the Night, 
at Covent Garden 


kau, Friedericke Sailer, Sieglinde 
Wagner, and Horst Guenter, singers; 
and the Leipzig St. Thomas Choir 
and the Munich Bach Choir will par- 
ticipate at Ansbach. 


Veretti Opera 
Revived in Florence 


Florence.—Antonio Veretti’s spar- 
kling one-act opera “Burlesca” has 
had a great success. This opera is 
a recent revision of “Il Favorito del 
Re”, in three acts, which caused such 
a scandal at La Scala in 1932. Its 
jazz idiom was then regarded with 
horror, but today it is easily ac- 
ceptable because the opera purports 
to be no more than a divertimento, 
an escape from life’s monotony. 

The story, taken from “A Thou- 
sand and One Nights”, is one of 
Aladdin’s daring escapades. Aladdin 
almost gets his head chopped off in 
the end, but at the last moment man- 
ages to make the King laugh and win 
his pardon. All ends happily with 
a whirl of flying carpets and oriental 
jubilation. 


Rossini Ballet 


Emidio Tieri conducted the per- 
formance with terrific verve, and 
the principal singers were excellently 
chosen: Mirto Picchi (Aladdin), Elena 
Rizzieri (Samar), Cesy Broggini (the 
Queen), and Giorgio Algorta (the 
King). This opera was paired with 
Rossini’s delightful “La Bottega Fan- 
tastica”, revised and orchestrated by 
Resphigi, with new choreography by 
Victor Gsovsky. 

Puccini’s “Trittico” also has proved 
to be a very popular revival. The 
Florentine production of “Il Tabarro” 
created a fine sense of atmosphere 
by a scene worthy of the impres- 
sionists, designed by Ferdinando 
Ghelli, showing an ominous nightfall 
under the Seine bridges. Ettore Bas- 
tianini, playing the morose, jealous 
husband, Michele, displayed a mar- 
velous vocal color, and underlined 
magnificently the dark, brooding 
musical characterization Puccini al- 
lots to this role. Clara Petrella, as 
Giorgetta, and Mirto Picchi, as 
Luigi, were also very convincing in- 





terpreters of their respective roles. 

In “Suor Angelica”, Marcella 
Pobbe, as Sister Angelica, received 
an ovation. She had some very im- 
pressive high notes, which were un- 
der marvelous control. The staging 
by Primo Conti was modern in a 
clean, refreshing atmosphere, which 
mercifully avoided the cheap senti- 
ments of the drama. 

“Gianni Schicchi” was produced 
with scenery by Gianni Vagnetti, 
which showed Florence in the time 
of Dante, but translated into fresh, 
modern terms. Renato Capecchi por- 
trayed the title role with brilliant 
insight and wit, coupled with an ex- 
cellent voice and sense of caricature. 
Aureliana Beltrami ((Lauretta), Al- 
vino Miscino (Rinuccio), Mafalda 
Masini (Zita), and Angela Vercelli 
(Nella) were also very convincing in- 
terpreters. All three operas of the 
“Trittico” were conducted by Gabriele 
Santini and produced by Carlo Mae- 
strini. 

In a production of Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda”, Ettore Bastianini, as 
Barnabas, impressed me very much. 
Not only has he a firm, virile bari- 
tone voice of magnificent timbre, but 
he has a commanding stage person- 
ality equal to any situation. Ebe 
Stignani, as Laura; Gianni Poggi, as 
Enzo; and Anita Cerquetti, in the 
title role, were also distinguished 
performers. Emidio Tieri conducted, 
and the production was directed by 
Frank De Quell. Scenery, borrowed 
from the Teatro Massimo of Palermo, 
was by no means the equal of that 
of the best Florentine theater. 

—Reginald Smith Brindle. 


Sauguet Opera 
Produced at San Carlo 


Naples.—The San Carlo Opera is 
not staging many novelties this sea- 
son, but one of the most interesting 
productions has been Henri Sauguet’s 
recent opera “Les Caprices de Ma- 
rianne”. The opera, premiered at 
the 1954 Aix Festival, is a close 
adaptation of De Musset’s play. 

It contains all the ingredients for 
a good opera. However, “Les Capri- 
ces de Marianne” becomes so ro- 
mantic and dreamy musically that 
the crispness and spice go out of the 
dialogues and the comic aspects dis- 
appear. Where it should dance, it 
languishes. One had the impression 
that the music, instead of dominating 
the characters, was following their 
changing moods. This volatile quality 
made in the long run for sameness, 
in an otherwise extremely musical 
and delicately scored work. 


Decorous 


The performance was decorous, 
not inspired. It was directed by 
Alessandro Brissoni and conducted 
by Franco Caracciolo, the regular 
conductor of the Scarlatti Orchestra 
of Naples. Luca Crippa provided an 
agreeable set complete with “trat- 
toria con terrazza” and the inevitable 
balcony. The singers included Ameri- 
can-born Elena Doria in the title 
role, possessor of a pretty voice of 
light quality. Francesco Albanese, 
tenor, looking stalwart and composed, 
was the opposite of the coy lover, 
but Raimondo Torres, baritone, por- 
trayed the worldly, wise Ottave per- 
fectly, and sang with splendid diction 





Miriam Piraz- 


and stage presence. 
i i, and Gino del 


zini, Mario Petri, 
Signore all gave finished perform- 
ances. Marianne’s old governess was 
amusingly played as a bass role by 
Melchiorre Luise. 

The new Sauguet work, appropri- 
ately given its first Italian perform- 
ance in Naples, was coupled with 
Rossini’s irresistible one-act comic 
opera “La Cambiale di Matrimonio”. 
It affords much opportunity for bur- 


lesque and repartee, though the 
Naples production, directed by Livio 
Luzzatto, was graver than usual, 


probably influenced by the large stage. 
The well-prepared cast included Dora 
Gatta; Petre Munteanu (a smooth- 
voiced tenor); and Vito De Taranto, 
who was first-class as the Father. 
Melchiorre Luise portrayed the 
“Signor Umurricano” and displayed 


a fabulous skill in by-passing the 
toughest vocal passages. Lorenza 
Mitra was a very good soubrette 
maid. 

The production of Donizetti's 
“L’Elisir d’Amore” had a “classic” 


cast which performed in high spirits. 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, Alda Noni, and 
Italo Tajo made a wonderful trio— 
their stage work had the confidence 
and lightness of long experience and 
expert teamwork. An _ ex-Fulbright 
scholar, Irene Callaway, made a 
graceful Gianetta. The opera was 
competently conducted by Gabriele 
Santini and given a characteristic set- 
ting by Roberto Scielzo, full of bright 
colors and Neapolitan warmth. The 
chorus, trained by Michele Lauro, 
was warm and vivacious and deserved 
a special word of praise. 

—Cynthia Jolly 


Casals Festival 
To Be Held July 3-18 


Prades, France.—The 1956 Casals 
Festival here will consist of 12 con- 
certs between July 3 and 18. The 
programs, all of chamber music, will 
be devoted to music of Bach, Mozart, 
and Schumann. 

Among the participating artists and 
ensembles, in addition to Pablo Cas- 
als, are Rudolf Serkin, Clara Haskil, 
Mieczyslaw Horszowski, and Eugene 
Istomin, pianists; Yehudi Menuhin, 
Joseph Szigeti, and Arthur Grumiaux, 
violinists; and the Vegh String Quar- 
tet. 

Enric Casals, brother of the 79- 
year-old cellist, will act as secretary 
for the festival. Requests for informa- 
tion should be addressed to Enric 
Casals, Bureau du Festival Casals, 
Prades, P. O., France, where the fes- 
tival office will open Feb. 15. 


Toronto Opera 
Festival Scheduled 


Toronto.—The seventh annual To- 
ronto Opera Festival will be held here 
from Feb. 24 through March 10. 
Operas scheduled for performance 
are “Carmen”, “Don Giovanni’, and 
“Madama Butterfly”. The company 
will introduce several new members 
this year including Regina Resnik, 
Leopold Simoneau, Marguerite La- 
vergne, and Robert Savoie. 





London.—A “London Audio Fair 
1956”, the first of a projected annual 
series, will be held at the Washington 
Hotel, London, from April 13-15. 














in 1889, before Dame Myra 

Hess was born, Bernard 
Shaw (in his guise as Corno di 
Bassetto, the music critic who was 
startling and delighting the staid 
English musical world) had an ex- 
perience that throws much light on 
Dame Myra’s temperament. For 
he met an illustrious woman pian- 
ist whose character and ideals so 
exactly paralleled those of Dame 
Myra, that we can well believe 
that under similar circumstances 
he might have had the same ex- 
perience with Dame Myra herself 
a half century later. In his bril- 
liant description of the encounter 
we can substitute Dame Myra for 
the figure of Agatha Backer-Gron- 
dahl without injuring the aptness 
of the characterization in the 
slightest degree. 


Shaw’s “Quiet Lady” 


The meeting occurred at the 
“Doll’s House” Dinner in honor 
of Ibsen at the Novelty Theater. 
Shaw tells us that “as every dis- 
coverable Norwegian in London 
had been recklessly invited, the 
company was a queer mixture of 
people whom everybody knew and 
people whom nobody _ knew. 
Among the latter was a very quiet 
lady of 40 or thereabouts, with 
some indescribable sort of refine- 
ment about her that made her 
seem to have lost her way and 
found herself in a very question- 
able circle. Nobody was taking any 
notice of her; so I charitably intro- 
duced myself (she pretended to 
know who I was) and tried to 
make her feel more at home... . 
When our resources were at last 
exhausted and the entertainment 
was on the point of petering out, 
our hosts had to play their last 
card. Could anybody play the Hel- 
mer piano and oblige us with a 
tune? There was a general shaking 
of heads until it appeared that the 
quiet lady, neglected and un- 
known, could play some pieces. As 
she went to the little piano we pre- 
pared ourselves for the worst and 
stopped talking, more or less. 

“To encourage the poor lady I 
went to the piano and sat beside 


Oi June evening in London 


Daniel J. Walsh 


her, expecting “The Maiden’s Pray- 
er’ or an old-fashioned set of vari- 
ations on “The Carnival of Ven- 
ice’. I felt I was being very good 
to her. After the first two bars I 
sat up. At the end of the piece 
(one of her own compositions) I 
said, ‘Has anyone ever told you 
that you are one of the greatest 
pianists in Europe?’ Evidently a 
good many people had; for with- 
out turning a hair she said, ‘It is 
my profession. But this is a bad 
instrument. Perhaps you will hear 
me at the Philharmonic. I am to 
play Beethoven’s E flat concerto 
there.’ ” 

There, in a nutshell, we have a 
summation of some of Dame 
Myra’s most striking qualities: the 
modesty and self-effacement, the 
charming courtesy mixed with a 
keen sense of humor, the artistic 
integrity and idealism, the indif- 
ference to frills and furbelows of 
personality, and the quiet strength. 
I have no doubt that Dame Myra 
would endorse Shaw’s description 
of the ideal artist, embodied in his 
tribute to Clara Schumann: “a 
nobly beautiful and poetic player 
she was. An artist of that sort is 
the Holy Grail of the critic’s 
quest.” 


Sophie Menter’s Style 


And there is no doubt that she 
would appreciate to the full the 
mischief in his playful tribute to 
Sophie Menter: “I worship her 
magnetic muscle: I admire her 
puissant hands: I expand in the 
reflection of her magnificent 
strength. . . . To the superb Sophie, 
solid, robust, healthy, with her 
mere self-consciousness an exam- 
ple and sufficient delight to her, 
playing Schumann was like bring- 
ing a sensitive invalid into the 
fields on a sunshiny day and mak- 
ing him play football for the good 
of his liver.” 

Shaw was careful to add: “I... 
insist on the superiority of the 
plane upon which I am raised by 
the spiritual intensity and purely 
musical instinct of a player like 
Madame Backer-Grondahl, whose 
right arm seems frailer than Ma- 
dame Menter’s little finger.” 


Dame Myra Hess— 
Shy and Scholarly 


Yet a Woman of the World 


By Ropert SABIN 


It would be a fatal mistake, how- 
ever, to think that Dame Myra is 
the least bit solemn or stuffy, be- 
cause she has a tremendous feel- 
ing of reverence for great music 
and high ideals. On the contrary, 
she is wonderfully easy to talk to, 
as direct, witty, and well-rounded 
as a woman of comparable emi- 
nence in business or politics would 
be. When King George VI con- 
ferred the Order of the British 
Empire on her, with the title of 
Dame, she confessed that she was 
equally touched by the honor and 
a little self-conscious about spend- 
ing the rest of her life with a title. 


Loves Good Company 


Although she dresses conserva- 
tively on the concert platform (as 
she always has), she is by no means 
addicted to black or lace in her 
everyday costume. She loves good 
company. She can tell fascinating 
stories of evenings in London at 
Paul and Muriel Draper’s home, 
when Chaliapin turned pages for 
Artur Rubinstein, and half a dozen 
other world-famous artists enjoyed 
an atmosphere of complete relaxa- 
tion and high spirits. Nor does she 
fail to sense this love of life in 
music. “You must hear the cork 
come out of the bottle in Mozart,” 
she exclaimed, in describing her 
sense of exhilaration at the miracu- 
lous vitality of his piano concertos. 

Dame Myra has become so fa- 
miliar a figure in our musical land- 
scape that we are apt to forget how 
she came there firmly established 
in the hearts of a public that is 
hers in a very personal sense. (One 
of the best ways of meeting old 
friends is to look for them at a 
Hess recital.) It was in 1922, when 
she was already 32, that this quiet, 
shy figure first appeared upon 
American concert platforms. Al- 
though she was youthful in looks, 
her playing combined a joyous vi- 
tality and lyric spontaneity with 
surprising serenity of soul. Even in 
those years, Dame Myra was a 
Happy Spirit, one who had found 
the deep joy that lies in all great 
masterpieces, no matter how tragic 
their subject-matter. 

To explain how she arrived so 





soon at a stage that other artists 
often need several decades more 
to-attain, we must take a glance at 


her early history. There was noth- } 


ing forced or sensational about her 
youth. She was born in St. John’s 
Wood, London, the youngest of 
four children. Her mother was an 
amateur pianist, and all four chil- 
dren were taught music by a gov- 
erness. Myra began to study at the 


age of five, taking both cello and | 


piano lessons, but it was soon ob. 
vious that the piano was her real 
love. 

At seven she entered the Guild 
hall School of Music as its young. 
est pupil, but the most important 
event of her student years was her 
winning of a scholarship for the 
Royal Academy of Music in 1902. 
At 13, she became a pupil of 
Tobias Matthay (“Uncle Tobs” as 
he was known to his affectionate 
flock), who was to be her teacher 
for many years and a major influ 
ence throughout her life. 

“It was Matthay who taught me 
to think,” she explains. “Before 
that, I had played more or ies 
according to instinct.” Although it 
had always been fairly easy for her 
to grasp musical ideas, she did not 
possess as much physical facility, 
She had to master technical prob- 
lems “the slow way”, which in 
many respects was an advantage, 
although it did not seem so, then. 


Emphasis on Meaning 


Too many people today think of 
Matthay merely as a sort of tech 
nical expert, whose “Act of Touch” 
will provide the physical keys to 
success. Dame Myra warns against 
this misconception, with its em 
phasis upon a “method”. Matthay, 
whose father was a German, did 
have a wonderfully clear and sys 
tematic mind. But he always pul 
the emphasis upon meaning and 
communication in his teaching. Al 
the end of every lesson he used t0 
say to his pupils: “Remember thal 
the purpose of the technical things 
you have learned today is to & 
press music.” 

It was Matthay who _ taught 
young Myra the art of working 4 

(Continued on page 23) 
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AMERICA 








Revival 


The rebirth of an ancient musi- 
cal instrument may be in the 
making according to an announce- 
ment I have just received from the 
Corning Glass Works. The instru- 
ment is the glass harmonica, per- 
fected almost 200 years ago by 
Benjamin Franklin, and it is to 
be unveiled in a modern adapta- 
tion in a concert this spring in 
Cambridge, Mass., sponsored by 
the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, in honor of Frank- 
lin’s 250th anniversary and Mo- 
zart’s 200th. 

Not that the glass harmonica, 
or armonica, as Franklin called it, 
ever was a standard musical in- 
strument that eventually went into 
discard like the lute or the clavi- 
chord. It was essentially a novelty, 
popular for a time in the 18th 
century, but of sufficient musical 
quality as to interest such com- 
posers as Mozart, Beethoven, Nau- 
mann, and Hasse, among others, 
sufficiently to write music for it. 

The principle of the instrument, 
as you undoubtedly know, is that 
of the somewhat earlier “musical 
glasses” in which tumblers filled 
with varying amounts of water are 
made to give off musical vibrations 
by rubbing their rims with a mois- 
tened finger. Franklin’s contribu- 
tion was to make various sizes 
of glasses revolve on a spindle in 
a trough of water thus making 
the pitch constant and playing 
easier. 

The new version, made for the 
American Academy by Corning 
Glass, was fashioned of specially 
made crystal bowls, each tuned to 
a certain note and mounted on a 
spindle. An innovation is to be a 
specially designed action and key- 
board, now being made by Herman 
Schlicker in Buffalo, so that the 
instrument can be played like a 
piano. 

The instrument is composed of 
37 hand-blown bowls nested within 
each other on the spindle. Padded 
keys touching the moistened edges 
of the revolving bowls produce 
tones that, to quote Franklin, “are 
incomparably sweet beyond those 
of any other”. 

The crystal bowls form three 
complete octaves, ranging from F 
below middle C to F above high 

Each bowl has, in exact ac- 
cordance with Franklin’s written 
instructions, “an open neck or 
socket in the middle” through 
which the spindle is passed to hold 
the bowls in the proper position. 

The bowls, blown by skilled 
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hand craftsmen, range in size from 
9% inches in diameter (the lowest 
note on the instrument) to 3 
inches in diameter (the highest). 

Turning presented some unusual 
problems to the Corning Glass 
Works research laboratories. For 
example, bell tones of the bowls 
could not be measured in the same 
manner as piano tones. Corning’s 
scientists used an oscillator and a 
frequency counter to identify the 
tone of each bowl. An expert 
hand polisher then ground the in- 
dividual bowls to the close dimen- 
sions which produced the desired 
number of vibrations per second 
on the scale. 

The general principles of the 
glass harmonica were known for 
many years before Franklin’s time. 
But before the inventive genius of 
this great man touched the instru- 
ment, it consisted of individual 
bowls set in front of the player, 
upon which he could play but one 
note (or, with difficulty, two notes) 
at a time. Franklin took the basic 
premise of the instrument—that a 
bowl would give out a “singing” 
tone when a moistened finger was 
rubbed around the rim—and re- 
built it into a compact instrument 
upon which the musician could 
play as many notes as he had 
fingers. 

In a 1762 letter to Giovanni 
Battista Beccaria, Italian physicist, 
Franklin explained one of the ad- 
vantages of the armonica: “The in- 
strument,” he wrote, “being once 


well tuned, never again wants tun- 
ing. 

At the spring concert E. Power 
Biggs will play an adagio and rondo 
written by Mozart specifically for 
He also plans 


” 


a glass harmonica. 


»Mephisto's Musings 


to make recordings on the instru- 
ment for Columbia Records. 


Franklin Again 


In this year of many commemo- 
rations, musicians have honored 
no less a seemingly unmusical per- 
son as Benjamin Franklin. On Jan. 
17, 250 years to a day after Frank- 
lin’s birth, a group of faculty mem- 
bers from New York University’s 
Washington Square College of Arts 
and Sciences performed one of his 
compositions. The music, for three 
violins and cello and in five move- 
ments lasting approximately ten 
minutes, consists of two minutes, 
a siciliana, and other dance forms. 
It was apparently written for ama- 
teurs, because each instrument is 
to be tuned abnormally (for in- 
stance, second violin: G, D, G 
ottava, C sharp)—a method called 
scordatura, much used in 16th- 
and 17th-century lute and violin 
music—and bowed without finger- 
ing, on the open notes alone. Part 
of the music was performed on 
Gary Moore's national network 
show “I’ve Got A Secret” the next 
day, Jan. 18. Another artistic ac- 
tivity of the statesman-scientist was 
writing poetry to popular tunes of 
the day. 


Bottled Mozart 


Apparently there is no limit to 
the earning power of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart now that he is 
dead and immortal. In Austria, 
his name as a ‘abel sells chocolate, 
tobacco, drinks, books, knick- 
nacks and souvenirs, to mention a 
few items. It remained however, 
for a gentleman named Peter 











Drawing and Verse by Jock Stockwell 


Ignorant, that’s what I am, 

Not to like the Requiem. 

But I admit that I get qualms 

When I hear anything by Brahms. 










Greig, who bears a pretty good 


label himself, to think of wine as 
a Mozart tie-in. 

Mr. Greig writes a monthly wine 
and food newsletter for Browne 
Vintners Co., a New York im- 
porter, and he appealed in his 
columns for help in tying up the 
Mozart bicentennial celebrations 
with his employer’s list. A friendly 
reader suggested the aria from the 
first act of “Don Giovanni”, which 
for no definite reason, he said, is 
known as the “Champagne Aria” 
and is “very gay and lilting’, a 
description Mr. Greig found per- 
fectly applicable to his young 1949 
vintage of Mumm Cordon Rouge. 
Also mentioned was the duet in the 
second act of “The Abduction 
from the Seraglio”, which con- 
cerns the introduction of Osmin, 
the Moslem, to the pleasures of 
wine (Mr. Greig, of course, spells 
it Wine). 

“In general”, says Mr. Greig, 
“TI have often claimed through the 
years that whereas the ebullient, 
rather gaudy Wine (sic) of the 
Rhineland can be compared to 
Beethoven at his most rambunc- 
tious worst, the charming and deli- 
cate Moselle Wines are for the 
lovers of Mozart”. (Moselles, by 
the way, had a bad year quantity- 
wise and Bernkasteler Doktor 1953, 
consequently, is selling for $7 a 
bottle, F.O.B. Germany.) 


So much for Mozart. As for 
Beethoven, I doubt that, even at 
his rambunctious worst, he ever 


before was compared to a gaudy 
wine (Wine, that is). 


Schumann-Heink 


I hope Emile Renan won’t mind 
my lifting a little historical gem 
from the very entertaining page 
he writes for “Agmazine”’, official 
organ of the American Guild of 
Musical Artists, called “Backstage 
Noises”. 

The story, according to Mr. 
Renan, came originally from the 
late Lucius Pryor and concerns an 
appearance on his concert course 
of Ernestine Schumann-Heink. On 
one occasion, runs the tale, “the 
stage was less than permanent. In 
fact, in a Texas gym, there had 
been constructed a wobbly plank 
structure that was a poor support 
for the famous contralto’s no less 
famous bulk. Particularly unreliable 
were the stairs. 

“Twice the singer mounted the 
swaying steps. Then, with true 
creativity, the great lady, at the 
close of the concert, merely turned 
her back on the audience, went 
into a sort of solitary huddle and, 
with beaming countenance, faced 
about again and announced: ‘I 
don’t go. I t’ought maybe you'd 
vant me beck, I should some en- 
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cores. 


NBC-TV Gives 


HEN I saw the imposing list 

of authorities and experts 

who had been called in to 
help with the NBC Opera Theater’s 
production of Mozart’s “The Magic 
Flute”, which was telecast to mil- 
lions of viewers on Jan. 15, my 
heart sank. For I knew that this 
masterpiece had always been an 
irresistible temptation to “improv- 
ers”. 

And my forebodings were justi- 
fied, for what we saw and heard 
was badly botched Mozart. But 
no one could fail to be grateful to 
the National Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration for spending a large sum 
and arduous weeks of preparation 
in this somewhat misguided labor 
of love. The telecast, presented 
both in color and in black and 
white, reached countless thousands 
who had never heard the opera and 
who could enjoy it with none of 
the dismay that was being felt by 
those who knew the work intimate- 
ly and who realized what brutal 
liberties were being taken with it. 
With all its faults, this production 
must have won a host of new ad- 
mirers for the freshness and divine 
beauty of Mozart’s music, and for 
that reason must be forgiven its 
sins. 


Auden-Kallman Translation 


Much of the blame for the man- 
handling of the opera must be laid 
at the door of W. H. Auden and 
Chester Kallman, who had been 
commissioned to make a new trans- 
lation “in poetic English”. The re- 
sult was a product so mediocre in 
style that I suspect that Mr. Kall- 
man wrote most of it and so wrong 
in its approach and treatment that 
I could only decide, more in sad- 
ness than in anger, that their love 
of Mozart was musically blind. 
Mr. Auden and Mr. Kallman (we 
are informed by a press release) 
“found the sequence of events in 
the libretto not altogether logical 
and have re-arranged the order of 
the numbers, particularly in the 
second act. In making the trans- 
lation they also have taken great 
liberties with the spoken dialogues, 
turning them into verse and actual- 
ly creating them anew in a great 
many cases”. 


Goethe Admired Libretto 


Now the original libretto of 
“The Magic Flute” (in which 
Schikaneder, Gieseke, and Mozart 
all had a hand) is one of the best 
and most successful things of its 
kind. Goethe was so impressed by 
it that he wrote a sequel to it and 
never failed, in discussing it with 
Eckermann and other friends, to 
point out its great merits. It is 
boldly imaginative, entertaining, 
richly varied, charming in its very 
crudity of style, and it performs 
to perfection the function for which 
Goethe and Mozart both praised 
it: keeping the unthinking spectator 
amused and happy while convey- 
ing to the more cultivated a pro- 
found message. 

The enormous success of “The 





New Version of Magic Flute 





NBC 


In the NBC-TV Opera Theater’s production of “The Magic Flute”: 
William Lewis (second from left), as Tamino; Andrew McKinley, as 
Monostatos; Yi-Kwei Sze, as Sarastro; and Leontyne Price, as Pamina 


Magic Flute” when it first ap- 
peared, which brightened Mozart's 
last few weeks of life, was un- 
questionably owing to the theatri- 
cal soundness of the libretto as 
well as to Mozart’s marvelous 
music. In its original form it has 
never ceased to delight genera- 
tions of opera-lovers, a fact of 
which Mr. Auden and Mr. Kall- 
man should have reminded them- 
selves before they set out to show 
how much better they could do 
it. As a matter of fact, Schikane- 
der had much more practical 
knowledge of the theatre than his 
“improvers”, and his libretto has 
the essential dramatic vitality that 
is lacking in the libretto of “The 
Rake’s Progress”, which, for all 
its literary polish and urbanity, 
is feeble in the theater. 


Second-Act Music Violated 


Worse than the banality and 
unfaithfulness of the translation, 
however, was the violence done 
to the music of the second act. 
Was none of the distinguished 
gentlemen entrusted with this trib- 
ute to Mozart aware that the state- 
ment that the rearrangement of 
the numbers "does no violence to 
the magnificent music” is not only 
untrue but betrays a_ shocking 
ignorance of or indifference to the 
nature and structure of the music? 
The order of tonalities and the 
sequence of arias and ensembles 
in “The Magic Flute” represents 
a masterly plan, created with su- 
preme art. Mozart did not leave 
the opera unfinished; he conducted 
the first performance himself; he 
was Satisfied with the work; and 
it should be performed just as he 
created it. 

Even if cuts were necessary, they 
should have been tactfully and re- 
spectfully made. Perhaps the most 
gratuitous of all was the omission 
of the chorale sung by the “geharni- 
schte Manner” (“armed men”), 
which represents one of Mozart’s 
noblest tributes to the spirit of 
Bach, whom he “discovered” late 
in life and learned to revere as 
only another genius could. 

The overture, incredible as it 


may seem, was played at the end 
of the opera, interspersed with a 
lecture on safe driving and a dis- 
play of the credits. One of the 
most marvelous key contrasts and 
dramatic uses of tonality occurs 
at the beginning of the opera, 
where the triumphant E flat major 
of the ending of the overture sets 
off the excitement and terror of 
Tamino’s flight and call for help 
in C minor. All this, of course, 
was lost by breaking abruptly into 
the action instead of approaching 
it through Mozart’s noble portal. 

Of the singers, Leontyne Price 
most nearly approached the beauty 
of tone, finish of style, sensitivity, 
and spontaneity required for a 
completely satisfactory Mozart per- 
formance. Had her acting been 
as skillful as her singing, she would 
have been a distinguished Pamina 
indeed. Nor was she much aided 
by Peter Herman Adler and the 
orchestra, who were not at their 
best on this occasion. The tempos 
were frequently too fast or too 
slow; the playing was sometimes 
rough and uneven; and Mr. Adler 
did not inject much dramatic feel- 
ing or nobility into the score. The 
Queen of the Night’s fury, far 
from boiling in her heart, was only 
lukewarm in the orchestra, and 
Sarastro’s loftiest utterances were 
thinly supported. 


Young Singers 


As Tamino, Williams Lewis gave 
an intelligent performance, although 
he tended to push his voice hard 
at the top and to phrase a bit 
stiffly. He looked young, threw 
himself into the spirit of the role, 
and helped to create the atmos- 
phere of wonder that is so im- 
portant in this opera. Lively and 
very charming was John Reardon, 
as Papageno, and, like Mr. Lewis, 
he made up in animation and dra- 
matic projection for what he lacked 
in ultimate finish of style. Adelaide 
Bishop was a pert and vivid Papa- 
gena. 

Yi-Kwei Sze had the deep organ 
tones for the role of Sarastro, and 
he sang it with dignity. With a 
more impressive make-up and more 








emphasis upon Sarastro’s radiant 
humanity, this would have been 
an even more persuasive perform- 
ance. Laurel Hurley, who is a 
brilliantly gifted and tasteful singer, 
was not in good form as The 
Queen of the Night. Part of her 
difficulties may have been owing 
to George Balanchine’s stage di- 
rection at this point, for she seemed 
to be in the path of a hurricane 
throughout her arias and she was 
too far from the cameras to look 
imposing. Nor were she and Mr. 
Adler in agreement about tempos. 
For all its moments of agility and 
beauty, her performance did not 
conceal the fact that she was un- 
suited to this role both in voice 
and temperament. I have yet (in 
a lifetime of operagoing) to hear 
a completely satisfying perform- 
ance of this superhuman role. An- 
drew McKinley was boisterous, if 
musically not very adept, as Mono- 
statos. Chester Watson, as a Priest 
and one of the Armed Men, was 
dependable. 


Two Sets of Three 


The parts of the Three Ladies 
were enacted by Francoise Mar- 
tinet, Barbara Milberg, and Eda 
Lioy, and sung offscreen by Fran- 
ces Paige, Joan Moynagh, and 
Helen Vanni. This process has 
worked very well in previous pro- 
ductions, but this time it seemed 
artificial. Mr. Balanchine’s choreo- 
graphy for the Ladies may have 
looked graceful in color but in 
black and white (which I saw) it 
did not come off well. As for the 
singing, we will pass over that in 
tribute to a sincere effort. The 
others in the large cast all per- 
formed with a will, if not always 
with a way. 

Rouben Ter-Arutunian’s seis and 
costumes, like Mr. Balanchine's 
direction, probably fared much 
better in color. In sobering guise, 
they seemed fussy. The temple 
looked pasteboardy and the props 
did not form clear, harmonious 
visual images. Noble simplicity and 
elegance were lacking here, as else- 
where. 

But the fact to emphasize in 
closing is that “The Magic Flute” 
was brought to millions of people, 
creating an interest in Mozart that 
will make it possible to give better 
and more tasteful performances in 
the future. The NBC Opera Thea- 
ter deserves our heartiest support, 
even when we disagree about the 
particulars of an individual pro 
duction. —Robert Sabin 


Boston University 
To Stage Mathis 


Boston. — Boston University. will 
give the American premiere of Hinde 
mith’s opera “Mathis der Maler” of 
Feb. 17, repeating the work on the 
18th and 19th. It will be presented 
by students in the opera department 
of the university’s school of fine and 
applied arts at Boston a 
Theater, under the direction of 
Caldwell. An English translation will 
be used. i 

Parts of the production were pit 
sented on New England's educational 
television station WGBH-TV on Jat 
30. 
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Personalities 


performance of “Carmen” 
at the Metropolitan Opera, 
Rise Stevens suffered a painful dis- 
location of her right shoulder while 
enacting the title role. In making a 
required fall in the third act, she 
dislocated her shoulder the first 
time, but it popped back into place 
while she was still on stage. She 
insisted on playing the fourth act 
without having her arm strapped 
in place, in order to keep the audi- 
ence from knowing what had hap- 
pened, but another fall in the 
fourth act injured the shoulder a 
second time, more painfully. With 
the opera over, she finally had her 
shoulder strapped up, and the in- 
jury was serious enough to force 
her to cancel some of her subse- 
quent engagements. 


D evfore the Jan. 21 matinee 


Fritz Kreisler, who is 81 on Feb. 
2, was presented with two of his 
own historical recordings at a re- 
ception at the new Record Hunter 
store on New York’s Fifth Avenue, 
on Jan. 27. He received one of his 
earliest disks, of “Chant sans Pa- 
roles”, made in Vienna in 1903, 
and the first acoustical recording 
ever released of a complete violin 
concerto, Mozart’s Fourth, in D 
major, which he made in 1925. 


Nell Tangeman, now on a tour 
of Europe, will be one of the solo- 
ists in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, in Paris on Feb. 18 and 19, 
under the direction of Carl Schu- 
richt. Four days later, the mezzo- 
soprano will be soloist with the 
Orchestre National over the French 
radio. She will then fly to Athens 
to make a tour of the Near East, 
including Greece, Syria, Lebanon, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 


Nina Morgana, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano from 1920 to 1935, 
recently presented the company 
with a portrait of herself painted 
in 1925 by Emond Pizzella. The 


Left to right: Edward Johnson, Nina Morgana, 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, and Bruno 
Zirato at the presentation of Mme. Morgana’s 
portrait to the Metropolitan (see item above) 

Sedge Le Blang 
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presentation ceremony was pre- 
ceded by a cocktail party given by 
G. Lauder Greenway, chairman of 
the Metropolitan Opera executive 


committee, at the Metropolitan 
Opera Club, attended by members 
of the Metropolitan board, the 
Opera Guild, and the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony Associa- 
tion, whose co-manager is Bruno 
Zirato, husband of Mme. Morgana. 


Young American singers active 
in Europe currently include Doris 
Young, soprano, who has sung 
Aida and Donna Anna, among 
other roles, at the Zurich Opera; 
Pau! Matthen, bass-baritone, who 
had added roles in “Boris Godu- 
noff”, “Aida”, and “The Force of 
Destiny” to his repertoire at the 
Stuttgart Opera; Gloria Davy, so- 
prano, who appeared in the con- 
cert series at the new Piccola Scala 
in Milan. 


Astrid Varnay made her operatic 
debut in Spain late last month 
when she appeared as guest artist 
in three performances of “Tristan 
und Isolde” at the Teatro Liceo in 
Barcelona. The engagement marked 
the completion of her winter tour 
in Europe. She rejoins the Metro- 
politan early this month. Conduct- 
ing the “Tristan” was Laszlo 
Halasz. Other artists scheduled to 
appear in the Barcelona opera sea- 
son include Ramon Vinay, Gloria 
Lane, and Eva Likova. 


Rudolf Firkusny has scheduled 
36 concerts during his January- 
February European tour. He will 
appear with the Royal Philhar- 
monic in London, the Societe de 
Conservatoire in Paris, the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra in The 
Hague and Amsterdam, and the 
Madrid Philharmonic. 


Jascha Heifetz was made an 


honorary citizen of Dallas and of 
the State of Texas following his 


Msgr. 


Following his arrival in Paris, His Eminence, 
Francis J. Cardinal Spellman, congratulates 
Fernand Maillet, 


Singers of Paris in a musical welcome 


appearance with the Dallas Sym- 
phony on Jan. 15 (see page 6). The 


Dallas citation was signed by 
Mayor R. L. Thornton and the 
Texas one by Governor Allan 
Shivers. 


Ziatko Balokovic, who recently 
returned from a six-month concert 
tour of Europe, will appear with at 
least 25 European orchestras dur- 
ing the 1956-57 season. The violin- 
ist will be heard with leading en- 
sembles in London, Liverpool, 
Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart, Salz- 
burg, Dublin, and other cities. 


Efrem Kurtz will conduct the 
premiere of Ernest Bloch’s Sym- 
phony in E flat, on Feb. 15 with 
the Royal Philharmonic in London. 
Now in his second season as con- 
ductor of the Liverpool Philhar- 
monic, Mr. Kurtz will also con- 
duct the National Orchestra in 
Madrid, in March. 


Nan Merriman has been engaged 
to sing Carmen in a new produc- 
tion of the Bizet opera scheduled 
for Covent Garden in London next 
December. Rafael Kubelik will 
conduct. The mezzo-soprano’s en- 
gagement for performances at La 
Scala in Milan this month was re- 
cently announced. 


Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, begins 
his four-month tour in Europe with 
the BBC Radio and Television 
Concert in London. He will then 
proceed to Yugoslavia for the first 
time, and to Scandinavia, France, 
Spain, and Germany. During the 
middle of May he will start a 
month’s tour in South Africa. 


Betty Allen is the first singer to 
be re-engaged for a French tour 
through the artist exchange pro- 
gram sponsored by the National 
Music League. In France she is 
making 35 appearances, after 
which she goes to Italy for a sec- 
ond tour of that country. She re- 
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turns in March for appearances 
with the Boston Symphony and a 
tour of the South in April. 


Howard Barlow accepted the 
Governor’s Award, Ohio’s highest 
honor for an individual or organ- 
ization, at the annual banquet of 
the Ohio Newspaper Association, 
on Jan. 27, on behalf of the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, 
which sponsors the Voice of Fire- 
stone program, conducted by Mr. 
Barlow. In conferring the honor, 
Governor Frank J. Lausche read 
a citation that paid tribute to the 
company’s “consistently . . . valu- 
able contributions to the cultural 
and entertainment fields”. 


Benno and Sylvia Rabinof, vio- 
linist and pianist, have concluded 
a tour that included eight perform- 
ances in Greece, among them the 
European premiere, in Athens, of 
Martinu’s Double Concerto for 
Violin and Piano. They also gave 
five concerts in Yugoslavia, and 
three in Spain. 


Thomas Schippers was honored 
by his home town, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., on Jan. 16 with special cere- 
monies and the presentation of a 
scroll of appreciation by Mayor 
Glenn S. Allen, Jr. 


Valarie Lamoree will introduce 
“Three Palatine Songs” by Russell 
Smith when she appears as soloist 
with the Knickerbocker Chamber 
Orchestra in Town Hall on March 
4. 


James Wolfe, pianist, after tour- 
ing Central America and Mexico, 
left to commence his European 
tour. He will give concerts in Lon- 
don, Oslo, Copenhagen, Amster- 
dam, The Hague, and in Spain. 


Davis Cunningham, on 24 hours’ 
notice, flew to Houston, Tex., to 
pinch-hit for a sick colleague in 
the part of Narraboth in “Salome”. 


Lotte Lehmann (left) with Lisa Della Casa 
during the Vienna Opera restoration celebra- 
tions. Miss Della Casa returns to the Metro- 
politan on Feb. 6, as the Marschallin 
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Faust 


Jan. 16.—There have been so many 
times this season when I have had to 
comment sadly on the gradual de- 
terioration of the Metropolitan’s new 
productions that I am doubly de- 
lighted to wave my hat in salutation 
to this performance of “Faust”, which 
was fully as good, if not better, than 
the first performances, two years ago. 
It was so spirited, so excitingly sung, 
and so expertly conducted that 
Gounod’s tinsel glittered like gold, 
and the still sensuous and bewitching 
love music was deeply moving. Kurt 
Adler, conducting the work for the 
first time this season in this fourth 
performance, wisely followed Pierre 
Monteux’s sage example in his choice 
of tempos and general treatment of 
the music, but he contributed a cer- 
tain elan and profile of his own. 

It was the season’s first perform- 
ance of the role of Marguerite by 
Nadine Conner, and by far the best 
I have ever heard her give. Miss 
Conner’s voice has a_ jewel-like 
gleam, a purity and smoothness that 
are ideal for this role, and it inspires 
her to acting of a depth and variety 
that are especially gratifying in an 
artist who has hitherto concerned 
herself mainly with singing beauti- 
fully. In the church scene and in the 
final scene she brought us a living 
Marguerite, shaken by terror, half- 
crazed by sorrow, and, at the last, 
transfigured. The sequences in the 
trio, instead of sounding mechanical, 
as they usually do, were thrilling as 
her voice soared through them. 


Hines as Mephistopheles 


Equally inspired was the splendid 
performance of the role of Mephisto- 
pheles by Jerome Hines, who has 
emerged in the last few years into 
full maturity as an artist. He has 
always had a superb voice, but his 
command of plastique, his ability to 
project subtle shades of character, 
his comprehension of Style have been 
acquired through untiring study and 
practice. Less melodramatic, cruel, 
and sulphurous than Chaliapin’s 
characterization, his conception of 
the role had many points in common 
and brought back memories of the 
great Russian artist. Not for many 
years have I seen anyone get so 
much mischievous delight out of the 
passage-at-arms between Mephisto- 
pheles and Marthe in the Garden 
Scene, although some of Mr. Hines’s 
best touches seemed to go over the 
heads of the audience, which listened 
with funereal respect. 

Clifford Harvuot, appearing - 
Valentin for the first time this sto 
son, sang with a breadth and dra- 
matic intensity that won him an ova- 
tion. In the title role, Giuseppe Di 
Stefano sang magnificently at times, 
less securely at others. He had the 
volume, the color, and the virtuosity 
to sing the role excitingly, and cer- 
tain phrases were ravishing, but his 
acting was perfunctory, and _ his 
French diction outstandingly poor. 
(No one sang really good French). 
Rosalind Elias was a charming Siebel; 
and Thelma Votipka’s Marthe was 
wonderfully substantial and convinc- 
ing. Lawrence Davidson was a sturdy 
Wagner. Both ballet and chorus were 
in top form. —R. S. 
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Un Ballo in Maschera 


Jan. 17.—In the season’s fifth per- 
formance of “Un Ballo in Maschera” 
Dolores Wilson appeared as Oscar 
for the first time at the Metropolitan. 
Richard Tucker, as Riccardo, and 
Josef Metternich, as Renato, sang 
their roles for the first time this sea- 
son. Mr. Tucker was in good voice 
and rose to stirring expressive heights 
in the final scene. Mr. Metternich, 
though he acted vigorously, vocally 
had an off night. Miss Wilson was a 
vivacious Oscar, and used her attrac- 
tive, clear voice well. 

In familiar roles were Zinka Mila- 
nov, as Amelia; Sandra Warfield, as 
Ulrica; Calvin Marsh, as Silvano; 
Nicola Moscona, as Samuel; Norman 
Scott, as Tom; James McCracken, as 


a Judge; and Charles Anthony, as 
Amelia’s servant. Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos conducted. —D. B 


Boris Godunoff 


Jan. 20.—Absent from the reper- 
toire since 1953-54, the Metropoli- 
tan’s restoration of the original 


“Boris Godunoff” had its first per- 
formance this season on Jan. 20 with 
several artists new to their roles and 
with a new conductor. Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos conducted the work for the 
first time at the Metropolitan, and 
heard in their roles for the first time 
there were Laurel Hurley, as Xenia; 
Sandra Warfield, as Xenia’s Nurse; 
Giorgio Tozzi, as Pimen; Louis 
Sgarro, as Mityukh; and Charles An- 
thony, as the Boyar Khrushchov. In 
this list of newcomers to the cast a 
place of honor should be reserved for 
Albert Da Costa, who jumped in at 
short notice to replace Giulio Gari, 
who was indisposed, as Grigori. 

Three things are indispensable toa 
satisfactory performance of “Boris”: 
a powerful singer and actor in the 
title role, a powerful conductor, and 
a powerful chorus. On this occasion, 
the Metropolitan was strong on the 
first two points and passable on the 
third. Jerome Hines, whose artistry 
has ripened immeasurably in the last 
few years, was a magnificent, a ter- 
rifying Boris. He 


has studied the 
character pro- 
foundly, and his 


portrait is psychol- 
ogically penetrat- 
ing; the violence of 
his acting is fully 
justified by _ its 
sound motivation. 
And he sings the 


role with  inex- 
haustible power 
and beauty of 


tone. Thereis 
probably no better 
Boris on the op- 
eratic stage any- 
where today, out- 
side of Russia, at 
least. 

Although I have 
disagreed violently 
with Mr. Mitro- 
poulos’ interpreta- 
tions of “Un Ballo 
in Maschera” and 
“Tosca”, both of 
which it seems to 
me betray a disre- 
gard of round tra- 
dition and serious 
faults of taste, his 


The Coronation Scene in “Boris’ 
as the tsar and Charles Kullman as Shuiski (right) 





conducting of “Boris Godunoff” was 
both solid and inspired. Curiously 
enough, in this somewhat patchy and 
wayward score, with its myriad prob- 
lems of balance, transition, and em- 
phasis, Mr. Mitropoulos was much 
less violent and erratic than he has 
been with Verdi and Puccini. Like 
Fritz Stiedry, he brought out Mus- 
sorgsky’s great humanity and com- 
passion, his miraculous insight into 
the human heart, and (again like Mr. 
Stiedry) his most consummate 
achievement was his conducting of 
the wonderful choral music of the 
scene in the forest of Kromy, some- 
thing unique in all music. 

Although the Metropolitan chorus 
sounds anemic to anyone who has 
heard Russian singers, it nonetheless 
performs with sincere feeling and 
considerable impact. (The sopranos 
should be more piercing and metallic 
and the basses heavier and more 
grandiose.) And even the most fan- 
atic adherents of the Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff version of the opera would ad- 
mit that Karol Rathaus’s scrupulous 
respect for Mussorgsky has given the 
work an infinitely more authentic and 
personal flavor. 

Laurel Hurley, always finished in 
her work, was a touching Xenia, 
whose plaints for her betrothed were 
emotionally poignant and _tonally 
beautiful. Also admirable was Sandra 
Warfield, as the bustling, motherly 
Nurse, although she should make her- 
self look older and less pretty, in 
the interests of art. 


Giorgio Tozzi, who is a pillar of 


strength in the company, was an 
impressive Pimen. Not only in the 
fascinating monologue of Act I, 


Scene 3, but in the equally vivid 
narrative before the Czar and Duma, 
in Act IV, Scene 2, Mr. Tozzi 
brought the old monk vividly to life 
in appearance, gesture, and musical 
inflection. He is a completely rounded 
artist, equally resourceful in the vis- 
ual and aural aspects of his imper- 
sonations. Mr. Sgarro and Mr. An- 
thony filled their minor assignments 
creditably. 

No one would have known that 
Mr. Da Costa had not been originally 


° 


, with Jerome Hines 
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scheduled for the role of Grigori (the 
false Dimitri), so assured was his 
bearing and execution. He is obvious- 
ly a skillful and hard-working artist, 
Had he produced his upper tones 
without pinching them and causing a 
nasal inflection, he would have sung 
even better, but his voice was firm 
and gratifyingly accurate in pitch, 
And if he did not seem very ardent 
in the love scene, he was both dis- 
creet and secure. Future perform- 
ances will doubtless bring rounder, 
better resonated tones and more 
graceful, emotionally convincing 
stage department. 

The others in the large cast were 
familiar. Mildred Miller’s Fyodor is 
a brilliant achievement, boyish, ten- 
der, fearful, and deeply moving at 
the close, when the poor lad senses 
the merciless intentions of Shuiski. 
Mr. Hines’s towering stature is of 
great assistance both in the Corona- 
tion Scene and in the scene with the 
children. When Miss Miller sang the 
story about the parrot, the scene 
seemed uncanily realistic, as Boris 
affectionately patted his son on the 
head. Charles Kullman’s masterly 
Shuiski needs no further praise, al- 
though he overplayed rather than un- 
derplayed it at this performance. 

Nell Rankin was a_ glitteringly 
handsome Marina, and she sang vig- 
orously, even a bit roughly at times. 
Clifford Harvuot made the most of 
the striking figure of the wily Jesuit 
Rangoni, and Miss Rankin and Mr. 
Da Costa were especially successful 
in the episodes in which Marina and 
Dimitri are enmeshed in his ambi- 
tious intrigues. 

Lorenzo Alvary was a_ lovable, 
roistering Varlaam, and it was Mr. 
Mitropoulos’ fault rather than _ his 
that the famous aria about the siege 
of Kazan was hurried. Paul Franke 
was moving as the Simpleton. The 


others in the excellent cast were 
Arthur Budney, as Shchelkalof; 
James McCracken, as Missail; Mar- 


tha Lipton, as the Innkeeper; Osie § 
Lawrence § 
Davidson, as Nikitich; Gabor Carelli, } 
as a Boyar; and Thelma Votipka, as § 


Hawkins, as an Officer; 


a Woman. 

Dino Yannopoulos should arrange 
the stage groupings more clearly and 
remove the football-rushes in Act |, 
Scene 1. Nor can I yet accept the 
crucifixion pose of the Simpleton a 
the close, although the audience was 
again impressed by it. Far more 
natural and more in harmony with 
the spirit of the music would be 4 
crouching posture, symbolizing 4 
broken, pathetic human being rather 
than a symbolic Christ figure. There 
are still a few touches of colloquial 
ism and verbal awkardness in Joho 
Gutman’s generally serviceable Eng- 
lish translation, which he should 
comb out. But, as a whole, this is 4 
colorful, emotionally inspired, and 
historically important production 
that brings us much closer to Mus 
sorgsky than many slicker, mor 
theatrically smashing versions. 


La Forza del Destino 


Jan. 21.—The season’s fourth per 
formance of Verdi’s “La Forza 
Destino” was one of the most excit 
ing that I have ever heard (and ! 
can still vividly remember a fabt 
lous one with Ponselle, Martinelli 
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Danise, Pinza, and Tibbett, many 
years ago). The cast was also 
star-studded on this occasion, with 
Renata Tebaldi as Leonora, Richard 
Tucker as Don Alvaro, Leonard War- 
ren as Don Carlo, Giorgio Tozzi as 
Padre Guardiano, and Fernando 
Corena as Fra Melitone. Needless to 
say, the house was packed and had 
shouted itself hoarse long before the 
evening was over. 

Mr. Tozzi was heard for the first 
time at the Metropolitan as Padre 
Guardiano. Vocally, his performance 
was admirable. The low tones were 
all there; he sang the difficult duet 
with Leonora in Act I, Scene 2, 
beautifully; and his voice had a rich 
timbre, even in the depths of the 
range. Dramatically, while tasteful 
and intelligent, the performance 
could have had more majesty, more 
impact. The really terrifying pas- 
sages in the role of Preziosilla have 
been removed in the Metropolitan’s 
current version, so that Rosalind 
Elias, in her first appearance there in 
that part, had nothing very grueling 
to perform. She sang what there was 
brightly and adeptly, and she looked 
very pretty. 


Leonard Warren, appearing for the 
first time this season as Don Carlo, 
joined Miss Tebaldi and Mr. Tucker 
in some of the most flamboyant, 
tonally resplendent singing that has 
been heard at the Metropolitan in 
recent decades. Each seemed to spur 
the others on, and if the perform- 
ance grew almost too wildly dra- 
matic, no one seemed to mind in the 
least. The cast was otherwise fa- 
miliar, with Louis Sgarro as_ the 
Marquis of Calatrava; Fernando 
Corena as a superb Fra Melitone; 
Thelma Votipka as Curra; Alessio 
De Paolis as Trabucco; and George 
Cehanovsky as a Surgeon. 

Pietro Cimara let the singers do 
more or less as they pleased, but 
since he had several great singers in 
the cast one was willing, for once, 
to have so subservient a conductor at 
the helm. Tempos were hectic at 
times, but nothing really got out of 
hand. Even the violinist who came in 
too soon in the Overture (which is 
not played at the beginning of the 
opera) merely seemed to be carried 
away from the general exhilaration. 
Vocally speaking, this was an historic 
“Forza”. —R. S. 


The Tales of Hoffmann 


Jan. 23.—Like all of the other ad- 
mirers of George London’s artistry, 
I had eagerly anticipated his first 
appearance at the Metropolitan in 
the roles of Lindorf, Coppelius, Dap- 
pertutto, and Dr. Miracle in the new 
“Hoffmann”, and I was disappointed 
that an indisposition prevented him 
from singing them at this perform- 
the season. 
Pierre Monteux, also, was unable to 
conduct, and he was replaced by 


ance, 


the seventh of 


Martin Rich. 


Fortunately, the performance was 
excellent. Martial Singher once again 
gave a superb performance of the 
four roles which Mr. 
been scheduled to take. In style, in 
in elegance of diction and 
Singher’s acting and 
singing were a model for the entire 
cast. Lucine Amara won an instan- 
taneous triumph, when she sang the 
role of Antonia at the first perform- 
ance, yet her singing at this one may 
well have been the most inspired 
that she has given. Her voice posi- 
tively soared, mellow and yet dia- 


finish, 
delivery, Mr. 


mond-like in brilliance. 


London had 





Richard Tucker not only sang the 
role of Hoffman powerfully but acted 


it well. 


In plastique, in dramatic 


penetration, in grace of demeanor, 


Mr. 


Tucker has made enormous 


strides this season. To this shower of 
bouquets one for Mildred Miller’s 
distinguished performance as Nick- 
lausse should be added. Nor should 
Laurel Hurley’s Olympia, and Charles 


Anthony’s Andres, Cochenille, 


Piti- 


chinaccio, and Frantz go unpraised. 
The rest of the familiar cast con- 
sisted of Paul Franke, Clifford Har- 


vuot, 


Norman Scott, Sandra Warfield, 


Lawrence Davidson, James McCrac- 


ken, 


povska. 


Calvin Marsh, and Natalie Kele- 
Mr. Rich’s tempos were 


amazingly fast and erratic at times, 
but he was always a faithful and 
subservient accompanist for the sing- 
ers, if not a very impressive inter- 


preter in his own right. 


—R. S. 


Lohengrin 


Jan. 26.—Appearing for the first 


time 


this season at the Metropolitan, 


Walter Cassel also sang his first Tel- 
ramund with the company. Although 


(Continued on page 16) 
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OPERA atthe Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 15) 
the baritone had sung the role only 
once before, some years ago in San 
Antonio, he offered a mature, force- 
ful characterization, intelligently 
thought out and securely sung. While 
retaining its smooth resonance and 
beautiful focus, his voice seemed to 
have grown larger, and it had a 
ringing impact in the climactic meas- 
ures, particularly in Telramund’s 
interruption of the procession to the 
Minster. Best of all, Mr. Cassel clear- 
ly suggested the complexity of his 
role—the fascinating mixture of de- 
featism, bluster, self-righteous wrath, 
and dependence on Ortrud. If there 
was any criticism to be made, it was 
only in the troublesome diction in 
fast passages, where it was too chop- 
py to be understood clearly. No 
doubt this will smooth out with fur- 
ther performances in what is already 
a well-conceived interpretation, both 
musically and dramatically. 


Kurt Adler conducted “Lohengrin” 
at the Metropolitan for the first time, 
achieving an admirable, if somewhat 
sectionalized performance. He paced 
scenes to keep them moving along 
with dramatic urgency, without 
skimping on the more lyric portions. 
But the score only rarely glowed as 
it can in a more sustained, symphonic 
reading. 

Dezso Ernster returned to the role 
of King Henry, substituting for the 
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Walter Cassel as Telramund 


indisposed Otto Edelmann, and sang 
with the resonant tone and dignity 
his music calls for. Eleanor Steber, 
as Elsa, and Brian Sullivan, as Loh- 
engrin, sang most beautifully most 
of the time, with a few slips from 
grace tonally. Margaret Harshaw was 
a commanding Ortrud, and Arthur 
Budney sang the Herald’s pronounce- 
ments strongly and clearly. 

—R. A. E. 


Le Nozze di Figaro 


Jan. 27.—On this day throughout 
the world opera houses and musical 
organizations of all kinds marked the 
200th anniversary of the birth of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. The 
Metropolitan chose to celebrate the 
event with the first performance of 
the season of “The Marriage of 
Figaro”, which, with the possible ex- 
ception of “Don Giovanni”, is the 
most popular of his operas. 

The Metropolitan did nothing new 
with the production in honor of the 
occasion. The sets and costumes 


were those of Jorgulesco and Czettel 
made for the new staging in 1940. 
Max Rudolf was the conductor, and 
the cast was headed by George Lon- 
don (Count Almaviva), Victoria de 
los Angeles (Countess), Nadine Con- 
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ner (Susanna), Martial Singher ((Figa- 
ro), and Mildred Miller (Cherubino). 
These singers, and several others to 
be noted later, are among the finest 
artists in the company and if the 
performance did not ignite with that 
extra bit of festive fire that the event 
seemed to call for, the failure hardly 
could be charged to their account. 

As Susanna, Nadine Conner is the 
classic soubrette. Petite and viva- 
cious, she looks the part exactly and 
her voice is of sufficient size to take 
the commanding position frequently 
demanded of it in the duets and the 
ensemble numbers. She also sang 
appealingly her lovely “Deh _vieni” 
in the last act. Martial Singher, 
always the polished artist in whatever 
he undertakes, played Figaro, not as 
a guffawing clown, but as a mature, 
clever, sometimes malicious fellow 
who intends to take no nonsense from 
his blustering, but not very bright 
employer. This is precisely as it 
should be, for the whole point of 
the character and, indeed, of Beau- 
marchais’s satirical play, is Figaro’s 
bitterness over the class distinction 
that makes him and Susanna sub- 
servient in the most humiliating way 
to the whim of the Count, and his 
determination to expose the Count 
for the sordid lecher that he is. This 
aspect of the role Mr. Singher dis- 
closed knowingly, and when he did 
not force his high notes he sang 
most agreeably. 

Miss de los Angeles was a beau- 
tiful, warmly human, yet regal Count- 
ess and it goes without saying that 
her two soliloquies were among the 
musical pinnacles of the evening. 
Mr. London is well known for his 
handsome but forbidding Almaviva. 
It is one of his best roles and he 
sang it with his usual authority. Miss 
Miller was an attractive Cherubino, in 
excellent voice and with a minimum 
of the strutting antics that commonly 
pass for “boyishness” on the opera 
stage. Don Bartolo was ably por- 
trayed and excellently sung by Fer- 
nando Corena, as was Don Basilio 
by Alessio De Paolis. Sandra War- 
field brought quite some humor and 
an attractive voice to the role of 
Marcellina. Others in the cast were 
Gabor Carelli, Lawrence Davidson, 
Vilma Georgiou, Marie Leone, and 
Rosalind Elias. 


Mr. Rudolf clearly was on _inti- 
mate terms with the score, which 
he conducted from the piano used 
by him for the recitatives (the sound 
of the piano is still a jarring note to 
me in opera of this period, although 
a piano may well have been used in- 
stead of the usual harpischord in the 
original performances of the work). 
Being immersed in the score and hav- 
ing an obviously tender affection for 
it, Mr. Rudolf tended to savor every 
detail a bit too deliberately. This re- 
tarded the momentum (the tempos 
never were on the rapid side in any 
case) and contributed significantly, 
it seemed to me, to the general lack- 
luster of the performance. The over- 
ture began at 8 o'clock, but despite 
cuts of both Marcellina’s and Don 
Basilio’s arias in the fourth act, the 
last note was not sung until nearly 
midnight. A little faster pace would 
have brightened things up consider- 
ably. —R. E. 


Samson et Dalila 


Jan. 28.—In the season’s last per- 
formance of “Samson et Dalila” 
Blanche Thebom substituted for the 
indisposed Rise Stevens. Acting with 
restraint, Miss Thebom was a hand- 




















































































Mildred Miller as Cherubino 


some and seductive Dalila. Vocally, 
her performance was always interest- 
ing, and she handled the melodic line 
with ease and a variety of colors. If 
there was a complaint, it would be 
that she almost crooned “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix”. 

Singing his role for the first time 
at the opera house, Clifford Harvuot 
was an impressive High Priest, mak- 
ing a hateful and arrogant character 
of him. He handled the melodic line 
easily, singing with vehemence and 
gusto. 

The real hero of the evening was 
Pierre Monteux, who conducted the 
score with all his customary devotion. 
Completing the cast were Ramon 
Vinay, as Samson (in exceedingly fine 
voice); Norman Scott, as Abimelech; 
Nicola Moscona, as an old Hebrew; 
and James McCracken, Gabor Carelli, 
and Calvin Marsh. —F. M., Jr. 


La Bohéme 


Jan. 30.—In its first presentation 
of the season, “La Boheme” received 
a sturdy performance. If it rarely rose 
above the well-routined, it was, never- 
theless, always pleasing. All of the 
principals had sung their respective 
roles previously at the Metropolitan, 
and all were vocally well at home. 
What was missing was the dramatic 
spark to make the story come vividly 
to life. 

Lucine Amara was a _ charming 
Mimi. Singing with tenderness and 
refinement, she was at her best in 
the death scene, which was touching 
and believable. In the more dra- 
matic outbursts her voice tended to 
become edgy, but this mattered little, 
since it was such a musicianly per- 
formance. 


Giuseppe Campora was a_ hand- 
some Rodolfo. Though his acting 
was somewhat stiff, his singing cer- 
tainly was not. In the lyrical mo- 
ments his voice was always caressing, 
and if he had trouble with some 
of the fortissimo top notes, he al- 
ways allowed the melodic line to flow 
with youthful intensity. 


Of the other principals, Jean Fenn, 
as Musetta, and Frank Guarrera, as 
Marcello, gave lively performances. 
Miss Fenn sounded somewhat strident 
in the second act, but her saucy por- 
trayal demanded this approach. In 
the fourth act, her voice was warm 
and fully suggested the pity Musetta 
has for Mimi. Mr. Guarrera was a 
suitable foil for her. In the best of 
voice, he was a thoroughly creditable 
Marcello. 

Completing the cast were Norman 
Scott, as Colline, whose Farewell to 
the Coat should be praised; Clifford 
Harvuot, a capable Schaunard; Law- 
rence Davidson, as Benoit; James 
McCracken, as Parpignol; Lorenzo 
Alvary, as Alcindoro; and Calvin 
Marsh, as the Sergeant. The or- 
chestra, under Fausto Cleva, per- 
formed variably, but for the most 
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Nadine Conner as Susanna 


part it was sensitive as to the needs 
of the performers. —F. M., Jr. 


Other Performances 


A benefit performance of “Fle- 
dermaus”, for the West Side Institu- 
tional Synagogue, opened the Metro- 
politan’s tenth week, on Sunday night, 
Jan. 15. “Tosca”, in its sixth pres- 
entation, was given on Jan. 18, with 
Renata Tebaldi, Giuseppe Campora, 
and Tito Gobbi heading the cast. 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” was repeated 
on Jan. 19, with Lily Pons, Jan 
Peerce, Frank Valentino, Nicola Mos- 
cona, and Thomas Hayward in major 
roles. “Carmen” was broadcast on 
the afternoon of Jan. 21, with Rise 
Stevens, Lucine Amara, Giuseppe Di 
Stefano, Robert Merrill, and Nor- 
man Scott featured. This was the 
sixth performance of the season of 
Bizet’s opera. 

The eleventh week included the 
sixth “Andrea Chenier”, on Jan. 25, 
with Frank Valentino as Gerard and 
Clifford Harvuot as Roucher for the 
first time at the Metropolitan. Zinka 
Milanov and Mario Ortica were the 
Maddalena and Chenier. “Die Meis- 
tersinger” was broadcast on the after- 
noon of Jan. 28, with Paul Schoeffler 
as the Hans Sachs. 


Experimental Opera 
To Hold Auditions 


New Orleans, La.—The Experi- 
mental Opera Theater of America, 
founded and directed by Renato Cel- 
lini, is making its second annual 
search for talented young opera sing- 
ers. The organization, in affiliation 
with the New Orleans Opera House 


Association, presents experienced 
young singers in professional opera 
productions. 


Northern regional auditions will 
be held in Carnegie Recital Hall, 
New York, Feb. 23-25; Southern re- 
gional auditions at Dixon Hall, New 
Orleans, Feb. 19-21. Deadline for 
applications is Feb. 15. Write to Ex- 
perimental Opera Theater of America, 
420 St. Charles St., New Orleans 12. 


Guthrie To Direct 


New Traviata 


Tyrone Guthrie will direct the new 
production of Verdi’s “La Traviata” 


at the Metropolitan Opera’s 1956-57 j 


season. Oliver Smith will design the 
sets as his first Metropolitan assign- 
ment, and Rolf Gerard will design 
the costumes. This will be Mr. 
Guthrie’s second assignment at the 
Metropolitan Opera; he staged a new 
production of Bizet’s “Carmen” if 
1951-52. Renata Tebaldi will sing 
the title role in the new “La Tra 
viata”; Giuseppe Campora will por 
tray Alfredo, and Leonard Warret, 
the elder Germont. 
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Benefit Concert 
For Bayreuth Theater 


Symphony of the Air, Rudolf 
Kempe conducting. Margaret Har- 
shaw, soprano; Ramon Vinay, tenor; 
Paul Schoeffler and George London, 
baritones. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 15. 


Prelude and “Wahn” Monologue from 
“Die Meistersinger”; “In fernem 
Land” from “Lohengrin” ; “O du mein 
holder Abendstern” and overture from 
“Tannhaeuser” ; llmaecht’ger 
Vater” from “Rigi Wotans 
Abschied from “Die Walkuere’’; 
Funeral March and Immolation Scene 
from ‘‘Goetterdaemmerung”’ 


A large audience turned out for 
this concert, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Friends of Bayreuth with the as- 
sistance of the New York Federation 
of Music Clubs, to salute the Bay- 
reuth Festival Theater on its 80th an- 
niversary and to raise funds for re- 
storation and repair of the historic 
house. They heard a program that, 
orchestrally at least, was worthy in 
every way of the Wagner shrine, even 
if it differed in certain respects from 
what one is likely to hear there. 
Those who expected majesty and 
splendor may have been disappointed; 
those who value pace and design were 
not. 

The fact is that Rudolf Kempe 
shows a feeling for the architectonics 
of Wagner that is as rare as it is 
stimulating. One missed the custom- 
ary blaze at the outset of the “Meis- 
tersinger” Prelude but admired all 
the more the way the conductor built 


to a climax later on. For sheer ex- 
citement his “Gotterdammerung” Fu- 
neral March inevitably suffered by 
comparison with that of the past mas- 
ter Toscanini; yet one had to admit 
that the present reading seemed more 
profound. Directing simply but with 
impressive control, Mr. Kempe 
achieved force without weight and, 
even in the turbid Overture to “Tann- 
haeuser”, a supple clarity in which 
the music’s over-all proportions were 
never lost sight of. 

The singing was not all of a piece. 
Miss Harshaw continues to grow as 
a Wagnerian artist, displaying a musi- 
cal and emotional grasp of Bruenn- 
hilde’s Immolation that made one for- 
get the absence of a true heroic ac- 
cent in her voice. George London’s 
delivery of Wolfram’s and Wotan’s 
big moments was beautiful indeed, 
although they would have benefited 
from some of the mellow authority 
Paul Schoeffler brought to his familiar 
interpretation of Hans Sachs. Mr. 
Vinay took “In fernem Land” at a 
clip that for once made it sound like 
a narrative, but Rienzi’s Prayer with 
next to no sense of life. All in all it 
was Mr. Kempe’s evening. —F. M. 


Scherman Conducts Works 
By Hindemith and Respighi 


Little Orchestra Society, Thomas 
Scherman, conductor. Oscar Shum- 
sky, violinist; Bernard Garfield, bas- 
soonist; Robert Nagel, trumpeter. 
Town Hall, Jan. 16: 


Bassoon, and 
Hindemith 


Concerto for Trumpet, 
String Orchestra 
(First New York performance) 


Sy mphony No, 2 . Dvorak 
“Concerto een ano” for Violin and 
Orchestra. -Respighi 


Hindemith’s Concerto for Trum- 
pet, Bassoon, and String Orchestra, 
composed in 1949, received its first 
New York* performance in honor of 
the composer’s 60th birthday, on 
Nov. 16, 1955. The first movement 
contains rather broad melodies, with 
a rich harmonic texture, followed by 
a motorlike section. The adagio 
brings an unusually poignant passage 
for trumpet, underscored by chords 
in the strings, followed by an ener- 
getic Allegro pesante in which the 
bassoon is allotted some expressive 
phrases in its highest range. The 
work is composed with Hindemith’s 
customary contrapuntal skill. The 
soloists played ably, and Thomas 
Scherman conducted with care. 


Mr. Shumsky, after some initial 
difficulty with intonation, provided 
some lovely, passionate playing in 
the cantilena of the second and third 
movements of the “Concerto Gregor- 
iano”. Mr. Scherman drew lucent 
sonorities from the orchestra. 


One took pleasure in the rich 
sound of the orchestra in Dvorak’s 
Symphony No. 2. Mr. Scherman was 
generally successful in maintaining 
clarity and balance in the ensemble, 
though less so in the second and 
overly long fourth movement of the 
work, where the intensity often 
flagged. —D. B. 
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Paray Conducts 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Paul Paray 
conducting. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 17: 


Symphony in One Movement. Barber 
Symphony in B flat. ° . .Chausson 
Symphony No, 4 . . Tchaikovsky 


Paul Paray conducted a concert of 
variable impact in his guest appear- 
ance with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
This is not to say that any of his 
readings were routine, but his per- 
formance of the Chausson Symphony 
was of such superlative quality that 
his rather intellectual performance of 
the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 4 
was a letdown. 

The Chausson was obviously dear 
to the French conductor’s heart, and 
he let its melodies sing with bitter- 
sweet intensity. In the first movement 
the contrast between themes was skill- 
fully brought out. Outstanding in the 
second movement was the climax Mr. 
Paray achieved by allowing the ma- 
terial slowly to gather momentum, 
and the velvety tone of the strings. 
The last movement, which can easily 
fall into sections, never lost its sense 
of direction and ended in a sea of 
luscious sound. 

Incidentally, the superb discipline 
of the orchestra was well illustrated 
during a minor accident that hap- 
pened during the symphony. Mr. 


Paray lost his balance and stumbled 
down the step of the podium. He 
recovered himself instantly, without 
even losing the beat. If one had not 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Left to right: Luben Vichey, president of National Artists Corporation 
and of Civic Concert Service; Mrs. Vichey; S. Hurok; and Harlowe F. 


Dean, Jr., vice-president in charge of operations of Civic 


Civie Concert Service 


Holds 35th Conference 


EDNESDAY morning, Jan. 
W 4, marked the opening of 

the ten-day schedule of 
business sessions and round of so- 
cial and musical events that con- 
stituted the 35th annual New York 
conference of Civic Concert Serv- 
ice, Inc. 

Luben Vichey, president of 
Civic and of National Artists Cor- 
poration, addressed the opening 
meeting of the conference, in the 
Crystal Room of the Madison 


Hotel. Principal topics of discus- 
sion at the conference were the 
operational procedures of the new 
regional plan that has been put 
into effect by Civic and the con- 
solidation of the Chicago office 
with the New York office. In out- 
lining this plan, Mr. Vichey stated: 

“We believe the reorganization 
of our field work through the in- 
stallation of regional directors will 
provide our associations with a 
more highly personalized service 


than has heretofore been possible. 
The elimination of the Chicago 
office will greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of our service to the many 
Civic Music Associations through- 
out the United States and Canada.” 


Harlowe Dean Presides 


Presiding at the regular meetings 
were Harlowe F. Dean, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations of 
Civic; Robert Kuhlman, general 
field manager; Collins Ervin, Pa- 
cific field manager; Donovan Wit- 
ham, Western field manager; and 
James Cooper, Eastern field man- 
ager. 


Regional Directors 


Announcement was made of the 
appointment of the following mem- 
bers of the Civic staff as regional 
directors: Donovan Witham, Wes- 
tern field manager and Southwes- 
tern regional director; Collins Er- 
vin, Pacific field manager and 
South Pacific regional director; 
James Cooper, Eastern field man- 
ager and Southeastern regional 
director; Lois Brannan, North 
Central regional director; Dorothy 
Van Andel, Pacific Northwest re- 
gional director; James Browning, 
Northeastern regional director; 
Marjorie Lee, Mideastern regional 
director; Edith Lowry, South Cen- 
tral regional director; Benita 
Shields, New England regional di- 
rector; Roy Williams, Midwestern 
regional director; Martha Smith, 
Central regional director. 

Guest speakers at the conference 
were S. Hurok; Gerard Semon, 
vice president of National Artists; 
Marianne Semon, vice-president of 
National Artists; Thomas Riley, 
treasurer of Civic and of National 
Artists; Phil Tippin, director of the 
lecture department of National Ar- 
tists; Lawrence Fitzgerald, booking 
director, National Artists. 
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The opening social event of the 
conference was a cocktail party 
given by Blanche Thebom and her 
husband, Richard Metz, in their 
home. A musicale, followed by a 
cocktail party, was given in the 
Sky Room of the Hotel Pierre by 
several artists on the roster of the 
lecture division. Entertaining at 
this musicale were Stan Freeman, 
Goya and Matteo, Roberts and 
Walker, the Knowles Duo, the 
Contintental-Aires, and the duo- 
pianists Nelson and Neal. 

The representatives were also 
guests at a Metropolitan Opera 
performance of “Rigoletto”, in 
which leading singers included 
Roberta Peters, Giuseppe Di Stef- 
ano, Robert Merrill, and Mr. 
Vichey. 


Socials and Musicales 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff also 
entertained with cocktails and a 
buffet supper in their home. In the 
Hunt Room of the “21” Club, Mr. 
Hurok gave a luncheon during 
which he praised the fine spirit and 
enthusiasm in evidence at the con- 
ference. The entire staff attended 
appearances by Victoria de los 
Angeles, Maria Tipo, Seymour 
Lipkin, Andres Segovia, and the 
Kabuki Dancers, and the Mozart 
concert by the Symphony of the 
Air. Several afternoons were spent 
hearing musicales in Town Hall by 
various artists from the National 
Artists roster. 


The Vicheys Entertain 


To conclude the conference a 
cocktail party and buffet supper 
were given by Mr. and Mrs. Vichey 
at their Fifth Avenue home. The 
250 guests included artists under 
the management of National 
Artists, the staffs of Civic and of 
National Artists, and many digni- 
taries in the musical field. 
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(Continued from page 17) 

been watching, the mishap would 
have gone without notice, for there 
was no trace of hesitation from the 
orchestra. 

In the first three movements of the 
Tchaikovsky the conductor was too 
fussy with details, mostly in the sub- 
sidiary material, and this caused the 
work occasionally to bog down. But 
the final movement rushed forward 
with tremendous force and was high- 
ly exciting. The Barber work, com- 
posed in 1935-36 and revised in 1942, 
was given a fresh reading. It should 
be performed more often. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Fournier Soloist 
With Chamber Orchestra 


American Chamber Orchestra, 
Robert Scholz, conductor. Pierre 
Fournier, cellist. Town Hall, Jan. 17: 

“Brandenburg” Concerto No, 3... —— 

Cassation No. 2, B flat major, K. 

(1769) Nines 
(First New York perform: ance ) 

CA COD 6k is. eae eeseus Haydn 

Symphony, G minor, x. $50..0.6% 

_Since Mozart (by some odd chance) 
did not write any cello concertos, 
Pierre Fournier played the familiar 
Haydn Concerto. It is always a joy 
to hear this aristocratic artist, with 
his sensitive phrasing, pellucid yet 
sensuous tone, and exqc!site musical 
taste. Actually, the Haydn Concerto 
has been much edited, and I am sure 


Mozart 


: ORCHESTRAS in New York 


Haydn would have been amazed with 
the solo part as it is played today, 
with tricky double stops, harmonics, 
elaborate cadenzas and other later 
additions. But the music is basically 
songful, simple, and joyous, and Mr. 
Fournier played it so beautifully that 
even the virtuoso embellishments 
were acceptable. Mr. Scholz and the 
orchestra (urged on once or twice by 
premonitory foot-tappings by Mr. 
Fournier) provided a deft accompani- 
ment. 

The performance of Mozart’s en- 
chanting Cassation in B flat major, 
K. 99, was believed to be the first in 
New York. It is almost impossible ‘to 
believe that he wrote this music when 
he was only 13. The slow movements 
are sheer melodic and harmonic rap- 
ture, just brushed by the wings of 
tragedy. It was in these that the or- 
chestra was most persuasive. The per- 
formance of Bach’s Third “Branden- 
burg” Concerto was well integrated, 
if a bit heavy; but the Mozart sym- 
phony (performed in the original ver- 
sion without clarinets) never got off 
the ground. Let us hope that Mr. 
Scholz will bring us more Mozart 
cassations and divertimentos. —R. S. 


Chamber Group Performs 
Pierrot Lunaire 


Academy Chamber Players, Dean 
Ryan, conductor. Lynn Phillips, 
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aa. Kaufmann Auditor- 
ium, Jan : 
Sinfonia nel Olimpiade ..... Vivaldi 
Sinfonia in F major ..... —— 
Concerto in F major ... . Bonporti 
Aria and Toccata ......... Marcello 
Concerto i nn. Eee Vivaldi 
“Pierrot Lunaire” ....... Schoenberg 


The Academy Chamber Players, in 
making their concert debut, pre- 
sented Schoenberg’s “Pierrot Lun- 
aire” in English for the first time in 
New York. In Vivaldi’s Sinfonia nel 
Olimpiade the string ensemble dis- 
played refreshingly a pure tone color, 
youthful vigor, and appealing warmth 
and immediacy which remained 
characteristic throughout the pro- 
gram. The distribution of the strings 
was: first and second violins, three 
each; violas and cellos, two each; and 
one double bass. It was not surpris- 
ing that in their initial concert there 
were occasionally faulty ensemble 
and intonation. These difficulties were 
ironed out as the evening progressed. 
Dean Ryan, the conductor, compre- 
hended the formal design of the 
music well, but his readings of the 
18th-century works could have been 
more emotionally expressive. The 
concertmaster must be singled out 
for praise for her lovely playing in 
the slow movement of Bonporti’s 
Concerto. 

Performing the Sprechstimme in 
English in Schoenberg’s “Pierrot Lu- 
naire” helped greatly to make the 
work accessible as a total listening 
experience. Lynn Phillips performed 
the Sprechstimme with crystal clear 
diction, a colorful voice, and a wealth 
of subtle inflection. Mr. Ryan demon- 
strated deep interpretative insight, 
and, except for a few moments, main- 
tained a fine balance among the 
musicians. The instrumentalists 
evoked the necessary variety of 
timbres, notably in “Night”, “The 
Crosses”, and “A Chopin Waltz”, as 
well as etching the grotesqueries of 
“Serenade”, and the acid humor and 
poignant melancholy of other sec- 
tions of the work. —D. B. 


Corigliano Soloist 
Under Baton of Monteux 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony, Pierre Monteux conducting. 
John Corigliano, violinist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 19: 


Symphony No. 2, Op. 35.. Pat Creston 
Violin Concerto, A aes ; 


ann Ghee ; "din 
“Ein Heldenleben” ..... Strauss 
Luckily for Straussians, when 


Guido Cantelli asked the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony to delay his guest 
appearance with the orchestra this 
year, Pierre Monteux stepped in and 


| put “Ein Heldenleben” on this pro- 
| gram. The result was a performance 


in every way comparable with the 
celebrated interpretation of the late 
Willem Mengelberg, to whom Strauss 






dedicated the work, jointly with the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Am- 
sterdam. 

Like Mengelberg, Mr. Monteux is 
a true master of the orchestra who 
never gets between the music and the 
listener. Less of a showman than 
some of his contemporaries, he has 
been content to make things hard for 
himself and easier for orchestras, let- 
ting his sterling workmanship and 
luminous musical intelligence speak 
for themselves. His conducting at 
this concert was a miracle of clarity 
and sustaining power. 

Every tangle in this labyrinthine 
score was smoothed out; the beat 
was always there, clear, precise, in- 
evitable; and in his quiet way Mr. 
Monteux imparted a volcanic energy 
to the music. Yet it was in the noble 
final pages, in which Strauss purges 
our memories of the frenetic vulgar- 
ity that has gone before, that Mr. 
Monteux was most moving. At 80, 
he has the fire of youth and the 
wisdom of age in a unique blend 
that inspires an equal degree of affec- 
tion and admiration. 

John Corigliano played the vir- 
tuosic violin solo of the Strauss tone 
poem better than he did the Mozart 
A major Concerto, in which he was 
nervous and unstable in tempo. As 
concertmaster, he was in brilliant 
form, but he has been more success- 
ful as a soloist on other occasions. 

Paul Creston was present to ack- 
nowledge the applause for his Sym- 
phony No. 2, a work full of succu- 
lent themes, unabashedly lush _har- 
monies, and bouncy rhythms, that 
also has shape and direction. Al- 
though I find this music too full of 
cliches and too eager for surface 
effects to be personally palatable, I 
respect its merits and I do not de- 
plore its unquestionable popular 
appeal. We have enough prophets in 
the wilderness as it is; what we need 
are some more successful —s 


Milstein Plays 
Brahms with Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony, Pierre Monteux conducting. 
Nathan Milstein, violinist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 21: 

Overture to “L’Italiana in ) Aine 

i .. Rossini 

Symphony Me Baccastescs Creston 

‘jolin Concerto.......... Brahms 

In this passionate performance of 
the Brahms concerto by Nathan Mil- 
stein, the incarnate virtuoso of the 
19th century was suddenly before us. 
Mr. Milstein, eager to get into the 
fray, attacked with abandon the open- 
ing solo passage, with glorious tone 
and rhythmic propulsion. The great 
lyric melody that comes later was 
hurried. The finale was sheer joy, 
played with wonderful lilt, and Mr. 
Monteux was a master of attentive- 
ness. The performance was cheered 
by the audience. 

The Rossini overture was note- 
worthy for the beautiful phrasing 
and articulation of Harold Gomberg, 
the Philharmonic first oboist, and 
in the size of the orchestra, which 
approximated that of an opera pit 
aggregation. The Creston symphony, 
repeated from the Thursday series, 
was again well received. —E,. L. 


Italian String 
Ensemble Returns 


Town Hall, Jan. 21.—The 12 Ital- 
ian instrumentalists (all string play- 
ers excepting the pianist-cembalist, 
Maria Teresa Garatti) who bill them- 
selves simply as I Musici, strengthened 
the fine impression created at their 
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debut here last season. While each 
performer in the group is a virtuoso 
in his or her own right, combined 
they play with a unanimity of pur- 
pose ail the more remarkable for 
their being conductorless. 

Opening with a delicately chiseled 
performance of Pergolesi’s vivacious 
Concertino No. 2, the group fol- 
lowed this with Tartini’s more meaty 
Concerto in A major for cello and 
strings. Enzo Altobelli, the soloist, 
displayed a flair for the Italian 
baroque style and the ability to 
clothe the work with tones that were 
sensuously beautiful, warm, and vi- 
brant, without being thick. His evoc- 
ative playing in the Larghetto was 
one of the highlights in an evening 
of superlative music-making. I Mu- 
sici brought the concert to a close 
with a flawless performance of Vi- 
valdi’s “The Seasons”, in which the 
brilliant but again stylistically appro- 
priate violin playing of Felix Ayo, as 
soloist, was heard. —R. K. 


Five New Works 
For Chamber Orchestra 


Rogers Auditorium, Jan. 25.—The 
Music Performance Trust Fund, in 
collaboration with the American 
Composers Alliance, and the Ditson 
Fund of Columbia University, spon- 
sored a concert of new music, includ- 
ing works for chamber orchestra by 
three Americans — John Verrall, 
Richard Donovan, and Australian- 
born Peggy Glanville-Hicks; one 
Swede — Karl Blomdahl; and one 
Dane—Vagn Holmboe. The cosmo- 
politan aspect of the event was still 
more clearly defined by the presence 
on the podium of the Spanish com- 
poser-conductor Carlos Surinach and 
the appearance as soloist of the Ital- 
ian pianist Carlo Bussotti. 

Miss Glanville-Hicks’ “Etruscan” 
Concerto, for piano and chamber 
orchestra (written for Mr. Bussotti), 
and Blomdahl’s Kammerkonzert, for 
winds, piano, and percussion, derive 
from sharply differing esthetic and 
stylistic worlds, but each represents 
a worthy achievement of its kind. 
The lady seeks to amuse with sunny 
tunes and simple, sophisticated har- 
monies. Her designs have the clarity 
of etchings, and her scoring the deft 
precision of water colors. Blomdahl 
amazes with a rude, ebullient caco- 
phony that shatters the listener and 
leaves him in a state of delicious 
exhaustion, but the Kammerkonzert 
also has moments of quiet intro- 
spection when influences of Webern’s 
delicate musical pointillism become 
apparent. 

Less diverting, Verrall’s Prelude 
and Allegro, for strings, is character- 
ized chiefly by conscientious adher- 
ence to academic principles and prac- 
tices; Donovan’s “Soundings” pits a 
bassoon against a trumpet and sev- 
eral treble-sounding percussion in- 
struments in a badly calculated ex- 
periment in sonority; and Holmboe’s 
Concerto No. 11, for trumpet, two 
horns, and strings (really a concerto 
grosso), is a somewhat tiresome fab- 
rication of busy chromaticism. 


Bachauer Plays Prokofieff ; 
Chavez Leads Premiere 


New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
Phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conduc- 
tor. Carlos Chavez, guest conductor; 
Gina Bachauer, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 26: 

Chaconne in E minor 


Buxtehude-Chavez 
Chavez 


Symphony No. 3.........+.++. 


First American performance) 


Piano Concerto No. 3........ Prokofieff 
Suite, “Hary Janos” .......... odaly 
A_ distinguished neighbor from 


Mexico, who has had many cogent 
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Gina Bachauer 


things to say musically over the years, 
has come north again to introduce 
to us his Third Symphony, completed 
in 1954, which had its premiere in 
Caracas the same year and was heard 
at the Baden-Baden Festival last sum- 
mer. Mr. Chavez is a virile, inde- 
pendent and imaginative man when 
it comes to composition, and his 
music generally has import, and, amid 
some turmoil at times, clear defini- 
tion. He is neither cultist nor icono- 
clast and is never hesitant to speak 
his mind. In this Third Symphony, 
however, he seems to have less than 
usual to communicate and falls back 
upon bombast, wind and rhetoric, 
with plenty of noise, to make a few 
commonplace remarks. There are 
some robust passages for the wind 
instruments, notably the unusual solo 
passages for the piccolo and the flute, 
and the two instruments in combina- 
tion, but when the piece was over, I, 
for one, found I had not got hold of 
any musical idea of substance. The 
applause of the audience was warm, 
but one felt it was more for the 
beloved musician than for his music 
of the moment. 


Concerto Retains Humor 


How rapidly new acoustical phe- 
nomena lose the impact of their nov- 





Carlos Chavez 


Suite from “Idomeneo”........Mozart 

Violin Concerto in D, K. 271a..Mozart 

Symphony No. 2.. ......Schumann 

Mr. Bagarotti’s tone in the Mozart 
concerto was shining and mellifiuous, 
and his performance was lively and 
rhythmically well-defined. It was a 
sensitive interpretation, even if oc- 
casionally his intonation was not pure. 
Mr. Mitropoulos and the orchestra 
co-operated in excellent taste, though 
perhaps without a sufficient degree 
of excitement. 

In the three-part Suite from “Ido- 
meneo”, arranged by Busoni, Mr. 
Mitropoulos was in a most imagina- 
tive mood, and provided adroit or- 
chestral balances and _ contrasting 
levels of dynamics. The orchestra 
was smooth and often translucent in 
texture, though at times seeming to 
lack sufficient tension. 

In Schumann’s C major Symphony 
the first movement was exuberant, 
and soared through space. The 
Adagio espressivo was lyrical, and 
the finale was triumphant. It was a 
deeply meaningful performance. 





elty! This fact was forcefully borne | 


in by the Prokofieff Third Concerto 


which in the 1920s sounded like a | 


veritable boiler factory of cacophony 
and today has resolved its disson- 
ances almost to the point of romantic 
sweetness. Fortunately there was 
more in the work than polytonality. 
Fortunately too, it was written at a 
time when Russian composers still 
could write what was in them and 
not what somebody said should be in 


them. The novelty has departed, but | 


the work has all the mordant wit and 


humor it ever had, and its sly mel- | 


odic jests are even more apparent 
now that the harmonic setting no 
longer shocks us into insensibility. 
The art of Gina Bachauer is ideal 
for the presentation of this music. 
The crisp style demanded by the fast 
passage work, the scale runs, the 
peremptory chord successions and the 
lacey figurations—all surface rather 
than subjective effects—call for the 
sure touch of an initiate to come off 
with the degree of sophistication they 
require. Miss Bachauer has both the 
technique and the brilliance of mind 
to encompass these needs and her 
performance, consequently, was a 
triumph. Miss Bachauer has rapidly 
gained a place as one of our most 
distinguished pianists, and the audi- 
ence was delighted with her knowing 
way with Prokofieff. —R. E. 


Bagarotti Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 


ductor. Giovanni Bagarotti, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 28: 








Other Concerts 


In the third of its series of con- 
certs for young people, the Little 
Orchestra Society introduced Harriett 
Johnson's cantata, “Pet of the Met”, 
on Jan. 21 at Hunter College Au- 
ditorium. The story, adapted by the 
composer from Don and Lydia Free- 
man’s picture-book story of the same 
name, concerns a family of white 
mice who live in an attic of the 
Metropolitan Opera House and get 
involved in a production of Mo- 
zart’s “The Magic Flute”. Gail Man- 
ners, soprano, and Walter Cassel, 
baritone, sang in the work, which 
had Max Leavitt as narrator and 
Thomas Scherman as conductor. The 
first part of the program was devoted 
to a 200th “Birthday Party for Mo- 
zart”. 

The third concert of the season 
by the Brooklyn Philharmonia was 
given at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Jan. 17, under Siegfried 
Landau’s direction. The Russian pro- 
gram included Shostakovich’s Ninth 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, and Rachmaninoff’s Rhap- 
sody on a Theme by Paganini, with 
Hilde Somer as piano soloist. 

The Concert Society’s fourth pres- 
entation, in Carl Fischer’ Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 22, was de- 
voted to music by Mozart, played by 
Artur Balsam, pianist, and an en- 
semble of eight wind instruments, 
directed by Frederick Prausnitz. 

Lonny Epstein played a replica of 
Mozart’s piano in a Mozart program 
at the New York Public Library on 
the afternoon of Jan. 29. Carleton 
Sprague Smith, flutist; Luigi Silva, 
cellist; Helen Boatwright, soprano; 
Anne Steiger, violinist; and Eugenie 
Limberg Dengel, violist, were other 
participants in the program. 
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SUZANNE BLOCH 


Lutenist, Singer to the Lute, Player of Virginals, Recorders 





% "Tremendous musical skill,"" NEW YORK Herald-Tribune 
..+ "Exquisite musicality," 


"Irresistible effect," ROCHESTER Chronicle... 


% “Prodigious technique,” PITTSBURGH Post-Gazette... 
"Mastery", LOS ANGELES Times... 


% "Merits descriptive superlatives," ST. LOUIS Globe- 
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Gabrieli Work 
Is Reissued 


The reissue of Giovanni Gabrieli’s 
“Sonata Pian e Forte”, from the 
“Sacrae symphoniae” of 1597 in 
Fritz Stein’s practical edition by C. 
F. Peters again makes available to 
orchestras or bands a work of the 
greatest beauty and majesty. Stein 
suggests a setting for two trumpets, 
two horns, four trombones, and tuba, 
but lists several other possibilities. 
Well within the technical grasp of 
students, this music offers the best 
possible training in true musician- 
ship. —R:S. 


Ida Elkan Adds Piano 
Part to Bach Partita 


Ida Elkan has written a piano part 
for Bach’s Partita in E major for 
violin alone. Those who wish the 
support of an accompaniment in 
music for violin alone usually receive 
an embarras de richesses from the 
composers who provide them, but 
Miss Elkan has been discreet, leav- 
ing the violinist his rightful domi- 
nance. This added piano part, to- 
gether with the Urtext of the work, 
is issued by Edwin F. Kalmus. —R.S. 


Secular Choral Music 


Davis, Katherine K., arr.: “Summer 
Evening” (Finnish folk song) (SAB, 
piano) (H. W. Gray) 

Este, Michael: “How Merrily We 
Live” (SSA, a cappella) (Novello/ 
H. W. Gray) 

Matthews, H. Alexander: “Birds of 
Passage” (SSA, piano) (H. W. 
Gray) 

Morley, Thomas: “Good Morrow, 
Fair Ladies” (SSA or SAT, a cap- 
pella) (H. W. Gray) 

Thomas, Christopher: “How Sweet I 
Roam’d” (SSA, a cappella) (H. W. 
Gray) 

Weelkes, Thomas: “The Nightingale” 
(SSA, piano) (Novello/H. W. Gray) 


For Band 


Barnes, Clifford P.: “Montezuma” 
Overture, for standard or sym- 
phonic band. (Presser). 

Beethoven (Arr. by Erik Leidzen): 
Ecossaise and Polonaise composed 
for Military Band in 1810. Two 
adaptations for modern band. (As- 
sociated). 

Bennett, David: “Clarinet Royale”, 
clarinet solo with band or piano 
accompaniment; “Chalet” Over- 
ture, full or symphonic band. (Carl 
Fischer). 

Bottje, Will Gay: “Contrasts: Lament 
and Holiday”, for symphonic band. 
Winner of a Composers Press Con- 
test. (Composers Press). 

Castellucci, Louis: “Stand-By March”, 
from the motion picture “The 


Greatest Show on Earth”, full or 
symphonic band. (Carl Fischer). 
Goldman, Edwin Franko: “Interna- 
tional Accord”, Grand March intro- 
ducing “America the Beautiful”, 
full or symphonic band. (Carl 

Fischer). 

Isaac, Merle J.: “American Frontiers” 
Overture, for full or symphonic 
band. (Carl Fischer). 

Lara, Maria Teresa (Arr. by Walter 
Beeler): “Noche de Ronda”, for 
full or symphonic band. (Southern). 

McKay, George F.: “Wake Me Up 
for the Great Jubilee” (Variations 
on an old American song), and 
“The Forty-Niners” (An American 
Rhapsody), for full or symphonic 
band. (Presser). 

Morrissey, John J.: Three Sketches 
for Band (performable by moder- 
ately advanced players), full or 
symphonic band. (Marks). 

Offenbach (Arr. by Merle J. Isaac): 
“Ballet Parisien”, full or symphonic 
band. Music from four operettas. 
(Carl Fischer). 

Palange, Louis: “A Pair”, from 
“Poker Deck Ballet”; “Brass Wood- 
wind Clique”. (Boosey & Hawkes). 

Shostakovich (Arr. by Lucien Cail- 
liet): “Burlesque” (Based on themes 
from Symphony No. 9, _ First 
Movement), full or symphonic 
band. (Presser). 





Ellis Kohs’s “Personalia: Legend 
for Oboe and Strings” was played in 
December by the United States Sev- 
enth Army Orchestra on the South- 
west German Radio, and his Cham- 
ber Concerto for Viola and Strings 
was played by William Preucil and 
the United States Marine Corps Band 
Chamber Ensemble in Washington, 
D.C. The composer has just com- 
pleted a four-volume set of “Syllabi 
in Music Theory” for use at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. He has 
recently been commissioned to write 
a work for the 1957 University of 
Illinois Festival of Contemporary 
Music. His First Symphony will be 
issued shortly on a new label, Com- 
posers Recordings, Inc., affiliated with 
the American Composers Alliance. 


Gena Branscombe’s “Across the 
Blue Aegean” was sung last summer 
in Spain and Portugal by Frances 
Lehnerts. Her “The Lord Is Our 
Fortress” was recently done by the 
University of Hawaii Chorus. 


Gian-Carlo Menotti has completed 
the libretto for a new opera titled 
“Vanessa”, to which Samuel Barber 
is composing the music. The score 
is expected to be finished in about 
one year. 
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Composers Corner 





Orchestral Music 


Orchestra Society, Jan. 16) 
Holmboe, V: 


Concert, Jan. 25) 


Chamber Music 


ber Orchestra Concert, Jan. 25) 


Group, Jan. 17) 
Quartet, Jan. 15) 


Piano Music 


Other Vocal Music 


Group, Jan. 17) 


William Bergsma has written a 
new opera titled “The Wife of Martin 
Guerre”, which will receive its pre- 
miere on Feb. 15 at the Juilliard 
School of Music as part of its 50th 
anniversary celebration. The work is 
composed to a libretto by Janet 
Lewis, adapted from her novel. 


The Inter-Arts Committee of New 
York sponsored its second program 
on Jan. 22 in the Riverside Museum. 
Works played included Robert Ab- 
ramson’s “Night Piece”; Walter Pis- 
ton’s “Interlude”; Douglas Town- 
send’s Dance-Improvisation and 
Fugue, and “Eight by Eight”, varia- 
tions on a theme by Darius Milhaud; 
Vally Weigl’s “Five Songs of Re- 
membrance”; William Mayer’s “Cele- 
bration”; and Meyer Kupferman’s 
Sonata for Two Cellos. 


A special series, titled Music in 
Our Time: 1900-1956, will be given 
at the Kaufmann Auditorium in New 
York City, under the direction of Max 
Pollikoff. The performances will be 
given by outstanding vocal and in- 
strumental soloists and ensembles, 
and the audience will be able to par- 
ticipate in an exchange of ideas with 
the composers. The eight concerts of 
the series will be given on Sunday 
afternoons at 5:30, beginning Feb. 5. 


Benjamin Britten’s Symphonic Suite 
from “Gloriana” received its first 
United States performance, by the 
New Orleans Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, under Alexander Hilsberg on 
Jan. 3. Dallas Draper was the so- 
loist; and the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Chorus, under Mr. Draper, 
also participated. Jaromir Weinberg- 
er’s “Preludes Religieux et Profanes” 
also received its first performance in 
America, by the St. Louis Symphony, 
—, Viadimir Golschmann, on 
an. 14. 


Helen Steele's “America — Our 
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First Performance in New York 


Birger-Blomdahl, Karl: Kammerkonzert for Winds, Piano and Percussion 
chamber Orchestra Concert, Jan. 25 “ 
Chavez, Carlos: Symphony No. 3 (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Jan. 


26 
Glanville-Hicks, Peggy: “Etruscan Concerto” for Piano and Chamber Or- 
chestra (Chamber Orchestra Concert, Jan. 25) : : 
Hindemith, Paul: Concerto for Trumpet, Bassoon, and Strings (Little 


agn: Concerto No. 11, Op. 44, for Trumpet, Two Horns, and 


_ String Orchestra (Chamber Orchestra Concert, Jan. 25) 
Verrall, John: Prelude and Allegro for String Orchestra (Chamber Orchestra 


Donovan, Richard: Soundings for Trumpet, Bassoon and Percussion (Cham- 
Franco, Johan: String Quartet No. 5 (Composers Group, Jan. 17) 
Lambert, Cecily: Quartet No. 3 (Composers Group, Jan. 17) 

Negrea, Martian: String Quartet in E flat (1951) (Rumanian Music, Jan. 15) 
Weigl, Vally: ‘“‘New England Suite”, for clarinet, cello, and piano (Composers 


Wordsworth, William: String Trio in G minor (Robert Masters Piano 


Klepper, Leon: “Suite of Dance and Song” (Rumanian Music, Jan. 15) 


Operas 

Picket, Frederick: “Isaac Levi’? (Westchester Opera Theater, Jan. 28) 

Strassburg, Robert: ‘“‘Chelm’’ (Westchester Opera Theater, Jan. 28) 

Songs 

Cumming, Richard: “When in Disgrace”; “Stopping by Woods” (Donald 
Gramm, Jan. 27) ; 

Rorem, Ned: “Scenes from Another Sleep” (Donald Gramm, Jan. 27). 
“Pippa’s Song’; “The Silver Swan’’; “‘Cradle Song’; ‘““From ‘Cleomenes’ ”’; 


“Sally’s Smile’ (Mattiwilda Dobbs, Jan. 29) 


Claflin, Avery: “Dunciad’’, for contralto and string quartet (Composers 


Johnson, Harriett: “Pet of the Met’ (Little Orchestra Society, Jan. 21) 
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Heritage” was performed by Fred 
Waring and his Pennsylvanians in 
their Broadway production and on 
their nationwide tour of “Hear! 
Hear!”. The work can be heard in 
the album recorded by the original 
cast, which is released by Decca 
Records. 


“Music in the Making”, a series 
of concerts presenting new symphonic 
works by contemporary composers, 
will be continued at Cooper Union, 
New York City, this season, with 
David Broekman conducting. Three 
Sunday evening concerts are sched- 
uled, Feb. 5, March 18, and April 8. 


Ernst von Dohnanyi’s “Stabat Ma- 
ter” will be given its world premiere 
by the Denton Civic Boy Choir, a 
chorus from the Texas State College 
for Women, and the Wichita Falls 
Symphony, under Erno Daniel, on 
Jan. 16. The work was commissioned 
in 1952 by George Bragg, director of 
the Denton Civic Boy Choir. 


NEW ENGLAND HIGH FIDELITY 
MUSIC SHOW CONTEST. Aus- 
pices: New England High Fidelity 
Music Show, Inc. For students or 
professionals still pursuing musi- 
cal studies and residents of New 
England. Two prizes of $500 each, 
one to the outstanding vocalist, the 
other to the outstanding instru- 
mentalist. Deadline: March 15, 
1956. Address: Arthur Fiedler’s 
Talent Search, P. O. Box 288, Wal- 
tham, Mass. 


YM & YWHA YOUNG ARTISTS 
CONTEST. Auditions held in May. 
Open to young pianists, violinists, 
cellists, and singers who have not 
made a major debut in New York 
City. Award: $100 and a debut 
recital at the Y’s Kaufmann Audi- 
torium. Address: A. W. Binder, 
music director, YM & YWHA, 
Lexington Ave. at 92nd St., New 
York 28, N. Y. 
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Myra Hess 


(Continued from page 10) 
rhythmical shape into an architec- 
tural shape. One of the many mus- 
ical qualities that he made clearer 
to her through coining special 
words for them was “towards-ness” 
—the sense of carrying through 
ideas in music. Before she came 
to Matthay, she had never acquired 
rhythmic control, but he was able 
to show her how to develop it. In 
those early years she learned to 
listen to herself and to use the 
musical structure of the music she 
was playing as a constant guide. 
“It is not sufficient to listen to 
what you are playing,” he ex- 
plained. “You must listen for what 
you are going to play.” 

Matthay had strong ideas of 
interpretation, but Dame Myra re- 
members with profound gratitude 
his tolerance towards her ideas. 
When she played something with 
tremendous conviction her way, he 
used to say: “Well, I hadn’t thought 
of it that way, but if you feel that 
it must be so, go ahead.” This was 
the highest honor a pupil could 
hope for. 


Useless Movement 


Another thing that Matthay de- 
plored was exaggeration and use- 
less movement. If pupils began to 
lean forward and lower their faces 
over the keyboard, he would re- 
mind them: “You don’t use your 
sense of smell to play the piano”. 
Dame Myra gave an hilarious illus- 
tration of this type of exaggera- 
tion, playing a passage from a 
Bach prelude with a forearm rota- 
tion that made it look as if she 
were stirring a pudding. “You can- 
not get very far,” she pointed out, 
“without rotary freedom, but like 
everything else it must not be over- 
done, or it defeats its own pur- 
pose.” 

Above all else, Matthay imbued 
his pupils with a love for music 
itself. Before one of them went out 
on the stage to perform, he would 
give him a pat on the shoulder and 
whisper encouragingly: “Just en- 
joy the music.” And in her early 
appearances, Myra was helped out 
of many a battle with nerves by 
concentrating on the sound and 
meaning of the first measures she 
was to play—‘“a desperate attempt 
to make sense.” To this day, when 
young pianists ask her, “How many 
hours should I practice?” she al- 
ways replies, “As long as you can 
listen to yourself. If you play one 
note without listening you are do- 
ing something destructive.” 


Devoted to Classics 


In those early years Dame Myra 
worked at the music that has been 
her lifelong love: Bach, Scarlatti. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Schubert, Chopin, and Brahms. 
She did not ignore contemporary 
music, and she has played quite a 
bit of it in her career, but it was 
to the classic masters that she de- 
voted most of her time and energy, 
then as now. At her first New York 
recital, in 1922, she played Scar- 
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latti, Franck, Schumann, Chopin, 
and Debussy. Today, she concen- 
trates more on Bach, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, and Brahms. 

When Dame Myra made her 
London’ orchestral debut, in 
Queen’s Hall on Nov. 15, 1907, 
under a conductor still known at 
that time as “Tommy” Beecham, 
she played Beethoven’s G major 
Concerto—a characteristic choice. 
And at 18 she dared an all-Bee- 
thoven program, which was much 
bolder then than it seems now. 


Popular with Dutch 


At 20, she toured Holland with 
a young violinist, immediately win- 
ning the staunch loyalty of the 
Dutch public, which is noted for 
its high intelligence and serious 
tastes. There was a period when 
she was giving more concerts in 
Holland than in England, and it 
was there that she laid the founda- 
tions for her European reputation 
as an artist. On Liberation Day, 
Dame Myra hastened to Holland 
to give concerts for the Red Cross. 
Later, she received from Queen 
Wilhelmina the highest decoration 
given to women in Holland. 

The cataclysm of 1939 brought 
to her what she has since termed 
“the great adventure of my life”. 
Since her American debut she had 
been returning to the United 
States and Canada almost every 
year, and she was scheduled for a 
long season at the outbreak of the 
war. But she canceled her tour, 
deciding to remain in England and 
see it through with her country- 
men. Characteristically, having 
taken this step, she looked about 
to see how she could be of most 
real service to them. 


National Gallery Concerts 


After the declaration of war, the 
theaters had been blacked out and 
music had almost reached a stand- 
still. One evening at Matthay’s 
house when this stagnation in the 
arts was being discussed, someone 
mentioned the fact that the Na- 
tional Gallery on Trafalgar Square 
was now empty and deserted. This 
gave her the inspiration for a pro- 
ject that was to put music back 
into action and to bring relief and 
courage to thousands of English 
men and women through the dark- 
est years of the war. She quickly 
persuaded the government to per- 
mit her to organize the lunch-time 
concerts for the working people of 
London that soon became famous, 
enabling musicians to serve their 
country in the best possible way 
and giving countless listeners an 
island of spiritual refreshment in a 
world of feverish physical activity 
and daily death and destruction. 

Dame Myra directed the con- 
certs throughout the six years of 
the war, during which 1,700 con- 
certs were given. She herself played 
150 times, either as soloist, in 
chamber music, or as an accom- 
panist. 

The situation in which these con- 
certs took place was intensely dra- 
matic. During the worst days of 
the blitz, the glass dome over the 
central hall was rendered unsafe 


and the concerts were moved to a 
room below until a slackening of 
the raids made it possible to return. 

Dame Myra herself had an ex- 
perience that she will never forget. 
She was playing the Schubert Im- 
promptu in B flat and had just 
begun the minor variation when 
she heard a flying bomb, coming 
in very low, in the distance. Quick- 
ly, she changed the dynamics, 
working up a tremendous cres- 
cendo in the music which covered | 
the noise of the bomb as it flew | 
over the gallery. 





Effect of War Years 


Although Dame Myra _ (who ; 
much prefers talking about other 
people or about music to talking 
about herself) is reticent about the 
experiences of those years, the | 
effect that they had upon her was 
at once apparent in her playing 
when she returned to America in 
1946, after seven years’ absence. 
Something heroic, sometimes al- 
most prophetic, had come into her 
interpretations, especially in the 
late Beethoven sonatas. She was 
probably not even conscious of 
this development when it was tak- 
ing place, but in response to my 
questions she said, with wry mod- 
esty: “The experiences of war 
sharpened all of our faculties. It 
led to a re-evaluation of every- 
thing. With life turning into death 
every minute, things took on new 
meanings. When you could say to 
yourself in all sincerity, “This may 
be the last time that I shall ever 
play this Beethoven sonata’, you 
played it differently.” 

But Dame Myra’s love of Bee- 
thoven has not led her to neglect 
Bach and Mozart. During the war 
she played all of the Mozart piano 
concertos, and in 1947 she re- 
peated them in another memorable 
series. With typical honesty of pur- 
pose, she refused to turn this series 
into a memory contest and used 


the scores in performance. She | 


wanted to preserve the attitude of 
spontaneity, almost improvisation, 
that she considers vital in Mozart. 
And she would allow no restric- 
tions upon these that were unnec- 
essary. 


Not an Institution 


Dame Myra refuses to look upon 
herself as a sort of musical insti- 
tution. She is still working, and 
when someone mentions what she 
has accomplished, she is likely to 
burst out in all sincerity: “I am 
just beginning to be able to do 
what I want to.” This attitude ex- 
plains the remarkable freshness 
and immediacy of her perform- 
ances. 

At her recital on Jan. 21 in 
Carnegie Hall (which she dearly 
loves and hopes to see preserved), 
she played the “Ruckblick” in 


Brahms’s F minor Sonata with a | 


magical delicacy of touch and an 
emotional insight that seemed to 
mirror for a moment some private 


anguish that Brahms wished to | 
communicate to us. I realized that | 


Dame Myra (like all artists) speaks 
most directly, most deeply, most 
personally, in her work. 


Pianist 


“Art + ga! and strong, ad- 
mirable in continence, 
drenched in beauty.” 
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RECITALS in New York 


William Horne 


Town Hall, Jan. 15, 2:30.—With 
all the special performances com- 
memorating the 200th anniversary of 
Mozart’s birth this year, it is easy 
to forget that Robert Schumann died 
100 years ago next July. William 
Horne observed 
performing 
song cycles, 
derkreis”. 
formances, 


this centennial by 
two of the composer's 
“Dichterliebe” and “Lie- 
They were rewarding per- 
characterized by 


intelli- 





Sedge Le Blang 
William Horne 

gent and interesting singing through- 
out. If he did not give a great deal 
of tonal variety to the individual 
songs, he successfully contrasted the 
many different moods. Highly dra- 
matic was “Waldesgesprach”, and 
equally effective was the simplicity 
of “Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen”, 
in which the tenor spun out some 
beautiful pianissimo tones. His treat- 
ment of the texts was of high caliber, 
for he Clearly conveyed the meaning 
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of each song, and his German diction 
was excellent. Mozart’s “Misero! O 
Sogno! O son desto?”, which opened 
the program, was characterized by 
the same musicianly approach, but 
was marred, as were some of the 
Schumann songs, by edgy top tones. 
Highest praise belonged to Paul Ula- 
nowsky, for his accompaniments were 
wonderfully sensitive tonal paintings. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Robert Masters Piano Quartet 


Town Hall, Jan. 15—The Robert 
Masters Piano Quartet made an aus- 
picious American debut on this occa- 
sion, proving to be a well-balanced, 
integrated and finished ensemble. The 
artists are Robert Masters, violin; 
Nannie Jamieson, viola; Muriel Tay- 
lor, cello; and Kinloch Anderson, 
piano. They presented the American 
premiere of William Wordsworth’s 
String Trio in G minor, composed in 
1945. There were some interesting 
rhythmic and rhapsodic motives in 
the first movement, but the logic of 
the harmonic scheme was not readily 
apparent. The second movement was 
busy, with a paucity of imagination; 
and the slow (third) movement was 
wandering. The general impression 
was that of a rather colorless, though 
skillfully constructed product. 

Faure’s Quartet in G minor, Op. 
45, was performed with a tender ex- 
citement and lyric quality which con- 
tributed to a poetic reading. Their 
playing was intimate, at times too 
much so. There was exceptionally 
good balance and rapport between the 
piano and strings in the performance 
of the Brahms Quartet in A major, 
Op. 26. —D. B. 


Composers Group 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Jan. 17.— 
From this concert one received a 
very mild picture of contemporary 
music, and perhaps this is desirable 
for initiating new audiences. But at 
least they should know that this is a 
very dated picture. The program be- 
gan with the first performance of 
Johan Franco’s String Quartet No. 5. 
It is both simply and well written 
but with little variation in mood. The 
Allegro con brio sounded like a pas- 
toral; so did the next two sections. 
The final Allegro was quietly bust- 
ling and a bit more rhythmic. Antoni 
Janusz played his own Sonata for 
Violin Solo. The first movement uses 
the same material over and over— 
and in the same key. There is much 
tremolando throughout, and one got 
the feeling of much ado about noth- 
ing. Mr. Janusz played with dedica- 
tion. The first performance of Vally 
Weigl’s “New England Suite” for 
Clarinet. Cello and Piano presented 
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a pleasant enough piece full of 19th 
century cliches. 

Among the other new works were 
Avery Claflin’s “Dunciad” for Con- 
tralto and String Quartet. It is dra- 
matic and unmelodic, using various 
modernisms rather consciously. Cec- 
ily Lambert’s String Quartet No. 3 
had rhythmic vitality and inventive- 
ness. The piece sounded fragmentary, 
but held interest if only during the 
more interesting fragments. Perform- 
ing artists included Harold Kohon 
and Raymond Kunicki, violinists; 
Godfrey Layesfsky, violist; George 
Koutzen and Martin Ormandy, cel- 
lists, and Stanley Drucker, clarinetist. 


—M.D.L. 
Arved Kurtz .. . . Violinist 
4S ee Pianist 


New York College of Music, Jan. 
18.—It is not too often that the 
New York concertgoer has _ the 
chance to hear what our neighbors 
in Canada are composing. Arved 
Kurtz and Otto Herz, in association 
with the Canadian Consulate General, 
presented no less than four sonatas 
by Canadian composers. It was a 
thoroughly enjoyable experience, one 
that indicated that the musical climate 
in Canada is healthy, moves on dif- 
ferent levels, and promises in time to 
produce composers of international 
reputation. 

The Sonata (1950) by Jean Coul- 
thard, is a rather loosely constructed 
work without strong tonal pull. A 
most interestingly conceived section, 
lento mesto, has the piano alternat- 
ing triads and perfect fourths against 
a violin line of limpid lyricism. 

The Sonata (1944) by Jean Papi- 
neau-Couture has a good over-all 
profile, though his handling of the 
materials leaves much to be desired. 
A slightly capricious work, it has 
pungency and an abundance of rhyth- 
mic vitality. This being a rather early 
work, it would be of interest to 
know how the composer’s musical 
personality has evolved. 

The Sonata (1941) by John Weinz- 
weig strives for the largest intellec- 
tual dimension. In one movement, it 
is really not a sonata but a rhapsody, 
for nothing really develops, although 
the line oscillates in a fascinating way 
and culminates in a long violin ca- 
denza which is at once provocative 
and effective. 

Jean Vallerand’s Sonata (1951) is 
directly influenced by French impres- 
sionism. The most flamboyant and the 
least problematic of the sonatas pre- 


sented, the work received a most 
authoritative performance by __ the 
dedicated artists. —E. L. 
Gordon Epperson.... . Cellist 


Town Hall, Jan. 20.—Gordon Ep- 


, person made a poor beginning in 


Boccherini’s Sonata in A major, but 
his difficulties in intonation were re- 
stricted thereafter mostly to the high- 
est register of his instrument. In 
Beethoven’s Seven Variations on a 
Theme from Mozart’s “Magic Flute” 
he revealed a lovely tone and com- 


| mendable vigor, which were also not- 


able in Martinu’s Sonata No. 2 (1941). 


| Mr. Epperson produced a fine pian- 


| 


| 


issimo in the Largo. 
The majesty of Mr. 
conception of Kodaly’s 


Epperson’s 
unaccom- 


| panied Sonata, Op. 8, was felt par- 


ticularly in the sustained Adagio, in 
a musically flowing interpretation, 









though inaccuracies in pitch were 
disturbing. Hindemith’s Capriccio, 
Ostransky’s “Meditation”, Faure’s 
“Elegie”, and Cassado’s “Dance of 
the Green Devil” completed the pro- 
gram. Peter Paul Fuchs accompa- 
nied, at times too vigorously. 


—D. B. 
Myra Hess .......... Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 21, 2:30— 


Dame Myra’s performance of the 
Brahms F minor Piano Sonata at 
this recital was one to be cherished 
in memory for a lifetime. She has 
played the work beautifully many 
times before, but this particular per- 
formance had a special aura. It was 
to be sensed most vividly in the ex- 
quisite shading and coloring of the 
Andante and in the veiled tragedy of 
the “Ruckblick”. One felt as if Dame 
Myra had peered into the hidden re- 
cesses of Brahms’s gruff, supersensi- 
tive nature and discovered secrets 
that were carefully hidden from the 
everyday world. Her wonderfully 
spacious tempos, her lovely phrasing 
and infinite gradations of touch made 
this music sing a seraphic song. No 
less moving were the stormy, majes- 
tic first movement, the impetuous 
scherzo, and the finale, with its fugal 
involutions. To unify this musical 
kaleidoscope, to keep it on the high- 
est level of inspiration and lucidity, 
as Dame Myra did, is something that 
very few pianists today even attempt, 
much less succeed, in doing. The 
audience, spellbound from beginning 
to end, burst into a wild ovation at 
the close. 

The program opened with a Bach 
Adagio, finely chiseled, and Bach's 
Toccata in D major, in which Dame 
Myra combined contrapuntal clarity 
and integration with a liquid tone 
quality too often lacking in perform- 
ances of this music. Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, 
was played with classic restraint, yet 
with plentiful power and eloquence, 

S. 


especially in the Adagio. —R. 
Helene Erickson... .Soprano 
Town Hall, Jan. 22. — Helene 


Erickson began her debut recital with 
Gluck’s “O toi qui prolongeas mes 
jours” from “Iphigenie en Tauride”, 
revealing a powerful, often shrill, but 
basically lyrical voice. Nervousness 
overcame her in Mozart's “An 
Chloe”, and in songs by Mazzafer- 
rato and Donaudy her tone was often 
tremulous (especially in the high 
range) and her intonation was also 
inaccurate at times. She sang lieder 
by Brahms and Strauss in a vigorous 
manner, and one sensed a voice of 
potential intensity and beauty. But 
her uneven interpretations needed 
more variety and subtlety of expres- 
sion. Her French group included a 
folk song and songs by Hahn and 
Duparc; the American group, songs 
by Dougherty and Hageman. Rudolf 
Schaar was the excellent accompani- 
ist. —D. B. 


Mary Robbs........ Soprano 


Town Hall, Jan. 22.—Mary Robbs 
in her New York debut proved to be 
a performer of real potential in a 
program of exacting music by Pur- 
cell, Mozart, Wolf, Debussy, Faure, 
and Strauss—music that called on a 
multitude of tonal resources. She 
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demonstrated that although she is 
predominately a lyric soprano she is 
also secure as a coloratura. She has 
a warm lower register that will un- 
doubtedly improve, an unwaveringly 
true pitch, and an unassuming stage 
presence, devoid of artifice. 

The main difficulty at this recital 
was a sudden tightness of sound that 
appeared without any apparent cause 
at a given moment, marring the vocal 
line and the effectiveness of her in- 
terpretations. This constriction, which 
changed a full-throated voluptuous 
sound to a one-dimensional shrill 
sonority, could very well be owing to 
faulty breath control. Let us hope 
that Miss Robbs will soon solve this 
problem, for we have in her the 
makings of a noteworthy artist. 

—E. L 


Arlie Furman...... Violinist 


Town Hall, Jan. 23.—Arlie Fur- 
man displayed intelligent and dili- 
gent musicianship in her interesting 
program, but slight impurities of 
pitch, occasionally downright faulty, 
detracted from the beauty of her 
playing. She played the opening piece, 
a Tartini-Kreisler Fugue, with a fine, 
singing tone, which, however, rough- 
ened as it increased in volume—a 
trait later noticeable in her perform- 
ance of Schubert’s “Rondo Brillant”, 
Op. 70. Her conception of Mozart’s 
Sonata in G major, K. 379, was per- 
ceptive but was generally small in 
scale. Her tone was light in quality 
and she seemed to be unable to get 
a full tone in double-stopping. 

In Enesco’s Sonata No. 2, Op. 6, 
her sensitivity and adroit changes in 
levels of dynamics were compelling, 
yet she seemed tense and her intona- 
tion was defective. She demonstrated 
an affinity for the wry, bittersweet 
Francaix Sonatine (1934), to which 
her clear, rather diminutive tone was 
well-suited. A fine sense of phrasing 
and rhythm in the “Rondo Brillant” 
were evident, though Miss Furman 
showed very little inclination toward 
a sensuous tone quality. Haieff’s 
Three Pieces (1944) completed the 
program. Anthony Kooiker’s accom- 
paniments were prevailingly unimagi- 
native. —D. B. 


Robert Goldsand.... . Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 24.—Robert 
Goldsand, an artist of uncompromis- 
ing integrity, never goes out of his 
way to make things easy for himself 
when building a recital program. This 
one, consisting of three major piano 
works that taxed every facet of the 
Pianist’s art, was no exception. 

For any pianist not equipped with 
Mr. Goldsand’s technical mastery and 
ability to draw an infinite variety of 
beautiful sounds and shadings from 
the instrument, opening a program 
with Schubert’s Posthumous Sonata 
in C minor would be a rash under- 
taking. Mr. Goldsand met the chal- 
lenge with flying colors. He played 
the sonata rather freely, like an 
improvisation, with a Beethovenish 
breadth of conception. The pianist 
was equally at home in Ravel’s “Gas- 
pard de la Nuit” which followed. No 
one that I have heard, excepting 
Gieseking, has sung the siren’s song 
in “Ondine” more seductively on the 
keyboard than Mr. Goldsand did on 
this occasion. While the pianist missed 
the macabre in “Le Gibet”, he made 
the most of its coloristic possibilities. 
Despite some fussily individual treat- 
ment, “Scarbo” was dashed off with 
stunning and reckless virtuosity. Mr. 
Goldsand closed his program with 
the playing of the six Paganini Etudes 
by Liszt. These too were set forth 
with a dazzling array of colors and 
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Robert Goldsand 


the kind of old-fashioned bravura 
best calculated to bring out their 
magic. 

Rumor had it that Mr. Goldsand 
was testing out one of the newer 
Steinway concert grands in this re- 
cital. Whether there was truth in the 
rumor or not, the piano was a mag- 
nificent instrument and Mr. Gold- 
sand reveled in its tonal possibilities. 

K. 


Kenneth Abell....... Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 24.—Hailing from 
Indiana, Kenneth Abell officially 


bowed as a pianist in a conventional 
program. One might add that the 
works presented were too well known 
for his own good, for his pianism did 
obvious injustice to them. In Haydn’s 
Andante con variazioni in F minor 
he gave the initial hint of a lack of 
delicacy and technical control, punch- 
ing out ornaments as if they were 
thematic. That these hints were not 
entirely debut nerves was substan- 
tiated later in the evening, long after 
Mr. Abell had settled down. His play- 
ing of the “Waldstein” Sonata was 
unclean, vacillating in tempo, tonally 


brusque, and lacking in the secure | 


conception to communicate to the 
audience just what a sonata is about, 


let alone what Beethoven’s idea was | 


in this particular piece. The second 
“chorale” theme of the first move- 
ment, for example, was played just 
as boisterously as the first. 

The pianist had a closer feeling 
for the Schumann and Chopin pieces 
he played, but for all their honorable 
straightforwardness, his performances 
had little in the way of subtle phras- 
ing or variety of color. He concluded 
the recital with Ravel’s “Gaspard de 
la Nuit”. Technically he was at the 
point where he could get most of the 
notes; yet for this piece one needs 
not only all of the notes, but com- 
plete freedom. —M.D.L. 


Dessoff Choirs 
Town Hall, Jan. 25.—New Yorkers 


are accustomed to look to the Des- | 


soff Choirs for loving performances 
of pre-classic compositions that other- 
wise are all too rarely heard. The 
most recent concert by this admir- 
able group, now 32 years old, was 
devoted to music from the age of 
the first Elizabeth—a program spon- 
sored by the second Elizabeth’s Con- 
sul General in New York, F. B. A. 
Rundall. Under the devoted direction 
of Paul Boepple, the hundred-odd 
dues-paying amateurs spun a fine web 
of Renaissance polyphony, which re- 
dounded to the credit of both reigns. 

The first offering was the longest: 
William Byrd’s “Great Service” for 
two choirs. The seven sections, though 
alike hearty and direct in their ap- 
peal, display a variety of musical 
interest—a variety pointed up by the 
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Dessoff forces, which took a while 
to warm up to their task. Thus the 
thinnings of texture in the “Te Deum” 
and “Benedictus” resulted in a thread 
of tone so delicate as to seem at 
times in danger of breaking, while 
the asymmetric rhythms of the 

“Creed” threatened on occasion to 
get out of hand. At their best, how- 
ever, as in the inventively melodic 
“Magnificat”, the choirs acquitted 
themselves with a unified command 
of the music that succeeded in evok- 
ing the age of Spenser and Shakes- 
peare, Byrd’s contemporaries. 

Tallis’ superb “Lamentations of 
Jeremiah” proved the high spot of 
the evening. This music not only 
deals in darker sentiments; it was 
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written in an earlier and darker age, 
one that knew at first hand the hor- 
rors of religious persecution. Its five 
sections, each introduced by a letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet, convey with 
boldness and sincerity the various 
plaints of the Latin text. Under Mr. 
Boepple, “Aleph” emerged with 
power, “Daleth” with the striking 
moments of dissonant linear inde- 
pendence intact. The reiterated “Jeru- 
salem!” lingered hauntingly in the 
ear. 

Five anthems of Orlando Gibbons 
followed. Here was music of the 17th 
century in its felicitous turns of 
phrase, its harmonic stresses and its 
impulse toward a tonal orientation. 
Again the singers performed with 
conviction and care. —F. M. 


Mischa Elman ...... Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 25.—Mischa 
Elman was in fine form in this pro- 
gram, built around the Vieuxtemps 
Concerto No. 5 and the Chausson 
“Poeme”. His wonted beauty of tone 
was never more apparent than in the 
phrases of the Chausson, spun out 
passionately. Though the color of the 
orchestra was missing, Mr. Elman 
made one forget this lack by the 
intensity and suavity of his interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Elman’s performances. of 
Romantic music have been long ad- 
mired, and never more justly, I think, 
than in this performance of the 
Vieuxtemps. Fresh sounding, yet mel- 
lowed by Mr. Elman’s long experi- 
ence, the old-fashioned work came 
vividly to life. The lyrical sections 
were sweetly scented and softly pol- 
ished, and the Allegro con fuoco was 


a suitable vehicle for Mr. Elman’s 
virtuosity. 
The Bach-Nachez Partita in E 


minor and Mozart’s Sonata in B flat 
major, K. 378, were played in the 
violinist’s customary style. Particu- 
larly notable was the sweet, soft tone 
in the second movement of the Mo- 
zart. Alexander Tcherepnin’s Ro- 
mance in A, Louis Gianneo’s “Zapa- 
teado”, and Mr. Elman’s arrange- 
ment of Paganini’s Caprice No. 24 
concluded the program. It is perhaps 
needless to add that it brought voci- 
ferous applause from the large audi- 
ence. Joseph Seiger was the capable 
accompanist. —F. M., Jr. 


John Cowell......... Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 26.—John Cowell 
is a musician and an artist, and he 
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has the mind and the fingers to ac- 
tivate his ideas. One did not at all 
times agree with these ideas, but he 
commanded respect because he pre- 
sented them with consistency and 
clarity. The Bach Partita in E minor 
had real style; the phrasing was me- 
ticulous; and there was impressive 
control. There is a kind of elec- 
tricity in Mr. Cowell that keeps him 
in a constant state of forward drive, 
and he was guilty of overattacking 
the start of every new phrase. 

The Beethoven Sonata Op. 81a was 
given a black and white reading, and 
though there was little warmth in his 
playing his technical prowess, which 
is quite formidable, saved the day. 
His own Sonata, listed in D flat but 
really in C cluster, was loosely con- 
structed and too long for its content. 
It stems from Ives’s Americana, blend- 
ed with the positive aspects of im- 
pressionism. A difficult, showy piece, 
it depends a great deal upon ostinato 
figures to keep up its propulsion and 
not upon an inner drive in its musi- 
cal content. The most effective mo- 
ment was in the third movement 
“Valse Lente versus the Slow Blues”, 
where a piquant canon operates above 
a blues base. 

Ravel’s “Le Tombeau de Couperin” 
was his most rewarding interpreta- 
tion. Completely at home with this 
beautiful composition, Mr. Cowell 
gave it a performance of such shad- 
ing, of such delicate refinement, that 
he at once established himself as a 
performer to be heard again and 
again. —E. L. 


Donald Gramm 


. » « Bass-Baritone 


Town Hall, Jan. 27.—This young 
singer, familiar from his appearances 
with the Little Orchestra Society, 
American Opera Society, and New 
York City Opera, seemed to be suf- 
fering from a cold but did not let 
this deter him from presenting an 
interesting recital. Ranging from 
Lully to Aaron Copland, the selec- 
tions showed to advantage Mr. 
Gramm’s many _ accomplishments, 
which include a good sense for color, 
forceful attack, expert enunciation, 
flexibility and a fine platform man- 
ner. 

The opening arias by Lully and 
Monteverdi were delivered with the 
requisite elan. There followed two 
concert arias of Mozart, whose birth- 
day it was: “Per questa bella mano” 
and “Rivolgete a lui lo sguardo.” 
Their peerless lines threw into relief 
a certain lack of support for Mr. 
Gramm’s tones, which may or may 
not have been a result of his in- 
disposition. Although the bottom reg- 
ister was vibrant, the top tended 
to thin out, and one had the im- 
pression of an elaborate superstruc- 
ture resting on dubious foundations. 

In a group of songs by Schubert 
and the less familiar Carl Loewe, 
the singer laid an emphasis on in- 
terpretation that ordinarily would 
seem the resource and refuge of a 
much more mature artist. His mezza- 
voce almost turned into speech. Mr. 
Gramm was most successful in Schu- 
bert’s “An Schwager Kronos” and the 
Dvorak cycle of Gypsy Songs that 
followed, where the music itself sup- 
plied the roots and the essential ro- 
bustness that enabled the bass-bari- 
tone to do his best work. 

“Scenes from Another Sleep”, 
translated from Julian Green and set 
to music by Ned Rorem, received 
their first American performance. Mr. 
Gramm sang the sensitive and grace- 
ful music to perfection, as he did 
also a pair of less successful settings 
of a Shakespeare sonnet and a poem 
of Robert Frost by the composer 





Helen Merril] 
Donald Gramm 


Richard Cumming, which were per- 
formed for the first time. Neither 
of these poets deserves a musical 
style best described as emasculated 
Duparc. Two zestful “Revival Songs” 
by Copland ended the program, for 
which Harold Eisberg was Mr. 
Gramm’s accompanist. —F. M. 


Hortense Love...... Soprano 


Town Hall, Jan. 29, 5:30.—Hor- 
tense Love opened her fourth Town 
Hall recital since her New York de- 
but in 1941 with two Bach works, 
“My Heart ever Faithful” and the 
Cantata No. 51, “We Worship in the 
Holy Temple”. Unfortunately Miss 
Love sang Bach as if he were a chore 
if not a downright bore. But in her 
own domain she was very effective. 
Singing, speaking, and acting out the 
lines of her own work, “Ruth and 
Naomi”, a dramatic-narrative-musical 
sketch based on the familiar biblical 
story and utilizing music by Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, Damrosch, Andrews, 
Gaul, and Malotte, Miss Love was an 
artist to her finger tips. The work, 
which had its premiere in this re- 
cital, is tastefully contrived to fit 
Miss Love’s talents. 

If her voice was more persuasive 
in speech than in song, her singing 
was touching also, especially when 
she was using her middle and lower 
registers and in mezza-voce. Still 
more expressive were her face and 
hands. She made the most of Poems 
and Songs by Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
some of which she recited while 
others, set to music by J. Rosamond 
Johnson, William Grant still, and 
Margaret Bonds, were sung and 
acted. The program included other 
songs, and John Martin, as accom- 
panist, proved an artist unduly self- 
effacing at times. —R. K 


Mattiwilda Dobbs . . . Soprano 


Town Hall, Jan. 29.—No more 
than her performance of Gliere’s 
Concerto for Coloratura Soprano 
would have been needed to prove 
that Mattiwilda Dobbs has a superb 
natural voice and remarkable facility 
of technique. In the aria, “Care 
Selve”, from Handel’s “Atalanta”, she 
produced floating phrases of exquisite 
beauty. Her singing of Hugo Wolfs 
“Nun wandre Maria” probed quite 
deeply into the poignant feeling of 
the text and music; and in a group 
of new songs by Ned Rorem she 
revealed a flair for contemporary 
music. 

Why, then, was this recital not 
completely satisfying? The answer 
lies in certain problems of technique 
and interpretation which this greatly 
gifted young artist has not yet com- 
pletely solved. For one thing, her 
breath control and support still need 
perfecting. Her habit of lifting her 
shoulders when singing difficult top 
tones reveals unnecessary strain, and 
she could develop much greater va- 
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riety of tone color in her upper 
range. The excessive vibrato makes 
the tone too hard and glittery in 
quality. And diction is Miss Dobbs’s 
weakest point; not even in English 
cyuld one distinguish the words in 
many passages. 

Mr. Rorem provided the accom- 
paniments for the six songs of his 
which she performed. Five had their 
United States premieres: “Pippa’s 
Song” (1953), “The Silver Swan” 
(1949), “Cradle Song” (1953), From 
“Cleomenes” (1953), and “Sally’s 
Smile” (1953). The music shows off 
the voice well, but it is highly eclectic 
in content and monotonous. “Pippa’s 
Song” might just as well have been 
“The Silver Swan”. Mr. Rorem should 
shake off his memories of Debussy, 
Ravel and the whole modern French 
school and write something of his 
own. 

For the rest of the program the 
accompanist was Paul Berl, who 
romped through the difficult Gliere 
music easily but with the best will 
in the world could not make the 
awkward piano arrangement of Villa- 
Lobos’ “Bachianas Brasileiras” No. 
§ sound like anything. Without the 
cellos, this work loses most of its 
effectiveness, and Miss Dobbs gave 
her least accurate and tasteful per- 
formance of the evening in it. Else- 
where, however, there was much to 
praise and to admire, and the au- 





Mattiwilda Dobbs 
dience demanded several encores 
from the gracious young soprano. 


Adolph Teichert... 


Harpsichordist 


Town Hall, Jan. 31.—The noble 
program of solo and concerted music 
for harpsichord which Adolph Tei- 
chert offered at this recital at- 
tracted a large audience. With a 
string ensemble from the Knickerboc- 
ker Chamber Players conducted by 
Alfred Mann, he performed the Sin- 
fonia in D minor from Johann Se- 
bastian Bach’s Cantata No. 35; the 


Yugoslav Folk Dancers in New York Debut 





The audience that thronged Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 27 for the single 
New York performance of Tanec, 


the Yugoslav National Folk Ballet, 
enjoyed a fascinating cross-section of 
over 2,000 years of history and cul- 
ture. Tanec is a Macedonian group, 
winner of the third international 
Yugoslav festival of folk arts, the 
Lubljana. Its 40 dancers, singers, and 
instrumentalists were chosen over a 
period of nine years and every one 
of them is outstanding in skill and 
spirit. Tanec by no means limits it- 
self to Macedonian song and dances, 
but is equally well versed in folk art 
from Croatia, Dalmatia, Serbia, Her- 
zegovina, and Albania. 

Amazing in brilliance beauty, va- 
riety, and above all in sponaneity and 
freshness of feeling were the dances 
and songs offered on this program. 
Some of the dances were quiet and 
ritualistic in style; others offered styl- 
ized displays of wild sword fights and 
gatherings of the clans; still others 
were vignettes of village courting and 
wedding celebrations. Anyone familiar 
with ancient Greek art must have 
been continually astounded to see its 
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figures and patterns still living on in 
this folk art, over two milleniums 
after they were captured in stone. 
Equally engrossing were the dances 
that mirrored the era of Turkish dom- 
ination. Orient and occident were 
blended in the richest of fusions. 

Favorites with the audience were 
the men’s dances, with their dazzling 
footwork, intricate steps, leaps, and 
sword play. Bursting with youth and 
virility, these artists brought a gust 
of fresh air with them. But the wo- 
men were just as skilled, and their 
“Cupurlika”, a folk version of the 
old harem dance, was something that 
should make Hollywood feel ashamed 
for its tepid and vulgar imitations 
of the real thing. The musical instru- 
ments, many of them primitive, were 
exciting, especially the shepherd’s pipe, 
the drums, and the bagpipes. The 
costumes were unusually gorgeous to 
look at. 

It would be impossible to give 
individual credit to this large com- 
pany. Suffice it to say that it pro- 
vided a major artistic experience and 
that it should return for a longer | 
visit very soon. —R. S. 


Concerto in E flat major by Johann 
Christian Bach; and the familiar Con- 
certo in D minor by Johann Se- 
bastin Bach. His solo offerings were 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue; 
a Galiard by Byrd; three Rameau 
pieces; Scarlatti’s Sonata in B flat 
major (Longo 498); three Sonatas by 
Cimarosa; and the Solfeggietto by 
C.P.E. Bach. 

In view of the wonderful music 
chosen, it would be a pleasure to re- 
port that Mr. Teichert’s performances 
made it live, but they did not. He 
was technically insecure, far beyond 





the limits that could be allowed for 
nervousness. His rhythmic control 
was weak (in the Scarlatti I could 
not follow him at all and the Chro- 
matic Fantasy fell apart). And _ his 
approach to the music was timid 
and colorless. He read almost’ every- 
thing from score and seemed to need 
the music to keep going. Mr. Mann 
and the ensemble provided vigorous 
support in the concertos, sometimes 
drowning out the soloist in passages 
where he was supposed to dominate, 
but on this occasion this had _ its 
advantages. —R. S. 
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w New Recordings 





Serious vs. Comic 


Mozart: “The Marriage of Fig- 
aro”. Siepi, Gueden, Corena, Dan- 
co, Poell, Della Casa, other artists, 
chorus and orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera, Erich Kleiber con- 
ducting. (London: XLLA 35, 
$19.92) 

kkk 


Mozart: “The Marriage of 
Figaro”. Bruscantini, Sciutti, Ju- 
rinac, Calabrese, Stevens, Wallace, 
and others; Glyndebourne Festival 
chorus and orchestra, Vittorio Gui 
conducting. (Victor: LM-6401, 
$15.92) 

kk 


There are marked differences be- 
tween these simultaneous releases of 
“Figaro”, but they are not so much 
differences of quality as of artistic 
approach. There is more than one 
way to play “Figaro”. The most com- 
mon, because easiest, is to interpret 
it as back-stairs farce in the Italian 
opera buffo tradition which may well 
have been the original style since it 
was first given by the Emperor’s 
newly formed Italian comic opera 
company. Another is to play it as a 
social commentary in the serio-comic, 
satirical style of Beaumarchais’s play, 
which probably was not the original 
style since the Emperor had banned 
the play as politically subversive and 
to get the subject on the stage at all 
in Vienna, even in the form of an 
opera, took a bit of doing. A third 
way, least attractive of all, perhaps, 
is to present it, dry and unadorned, 
as a classic example of rococo lyri- 
cism paying scrupulous attention to 
the niceties of the vocal and instru- 
mental writing but littl to Da 
Ponte’s libretto. 

The Vienna recording tends some- 
what to the second and third con- 
ceptions. There is little humor vocal- 
ly expressed, the emotional passages 
are discreetly understated and a new- 
comer might well get the impression 
that this is pretty serious business. 
On the other hand there is some 
notably accurate and quite beautiful 
singing, particularly on the part of 
the women. Cesare Siepi’s bass seems 
a shade too heavy and wanting in 
lyrical brightness for Figaro, but 
Hilde Gueden (Susanna), Lisa Della 
Casa (Countess) and Suzanne Danco 
(Cherubino) sing with crystalline style 
and tone. A more fastidious perform- 
ance than Mr. Kleiber’s, dotting all 


the i’s and crossing all the t’s, could 
scarcely be desired. 

The Glyndebourne performance 
makes considerably more of _ the 
comedy, as such, but without going 
beyond the limitations of good taste. 
The singers dramatize their roles 
more consistently and Mr. Gui per- 
mits more liberties with tempo, espe- 
cially in the way of ritardandos, ac- 
celerandos, and fermatas, to aid the 
singers in making their comic and 
dramatic points. Sesto Bruscantini is 
enough the lyric baritone to be flex- 
ible and widely expressive as Figaro. 
Graziella Sciutti (Susanna) is a less 
polished singer than Miss Gueden, 
but perhaps closer to the part in 
characterization. Sena Jurinac (Coun- 
tess) is admirable in her plaintive 
soliloquies, and Rise Stevens, in 
liquid tones of fine mezzo quality, 
portrays Cherubino with the author- 
ity of long experience. 

In the Vienna version, Marcellina’s 
gratuitous aria in the last act is sung 
by Miss Gueden; it is omitted in the 
Glyndebourne version. London Rec- 
ords continues its generous and most 
welcome practice of packaging with 
the records the complete vocal score 
of the opera. Both recordings re- 
ceive our three-star engineering rat- 
ing, but the Victor set has a clear 
edge for definition and Bas” 5% 


Early Mozart 


Mozart: “Litaniae Lauretanae” 
(“Loretine Litany”), D major, K. 
195. Jennifer Vyvyan, soprano; 
Nancy Evans, contralto; William 
Herbert, tenor; George James, 
bass; St. Anthony Singers and 
Boyd Neel Orchestra, Anthony 
Lewis conducting. (Oiseau-Lyre OL 
50085, $4.98) 

kkk 

Mozart: String Quartets: in B fiat 
major, K. 159; E flat major, K. 
160; F major, K. 168; A major, 


K. 169. Barylli Quartet. (West- 
minster WN 18092, $4.98) 

kk 

Mozart’s sacred music, long vir- 


tually unknown to the music public 
at large, is now becoming accessible 
in recordings. The text of the “Lore- 
tine Litany” is taken from inscrip- 
tions on the walls of the Mary Chapel 
in the Casa Santa at Loreto in Italy. 
Mozart’s exquisite setting, composed 
in Salzburg in 1774 when he was 
only 18, is pure beauty from first bar 
to last. 
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This recording is notable for its 
fine taste, clarity of proportions, and 
emotional intensity. It has the glow 
of inspiration. All the singers are 
good, but Miss Vyvyan is nothing 
short of superb in the soaring phrases 
allotted to her. This recording is a 
“must” for all Mozartians. 

The admirable Barylli Quartet, 
made up of first-desk men from the 
Vienna Philharmonic, plays the four 
extremely interesting Mozart quar- 
tets in this recording beautifully. 
Technical finish and spontaneity are 
combined in these eloquent interpre- 
tations. 

From October, 1772, until March, 
1773, Mozart and his father were 
absent from Salzburg on their third 
and last visit to Italy; and in the 
summer and fall of 1773 Mozart was 
in Vienna. Yet these string quartets, 
composed in 1773, reveal no haste 
but rather the steady ripening of a 
healthy genius. The Quartet, K. 169, 
by the way, is in A major, as cor- 
rectly stated in the notes and on the 
disk, and not in F, as on the 7 





John Steele 


Glenn Gould 


Ardor and Honesty 


Bach: “Goldberg Variations”. Glenn 
Gould, piano. (Columbia ML 5060, 
$3.98) 

wiek 


Very few young pianists of this 
generation have been so enthusiasti- 
cally, even hysterically, praised upon 
their first appearance as young Glenn 
Gould, who makes his United States 
recording debut with this album. 
Born in Toronto, Canada, 23 years 
ago, he began to play the piano at 
three, studied with his mother until 
he was ten, then with Alberto Guer- 
rero, and at 12 became an Associate 
of the Toronto Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. On Jan. 2, 1955, he made his 
debut in this country, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a week later in New 
York, winning universal praise, and 
(happily) a Columbia Records con- 
tract. 

The combination of great talent 
and great courage is always exhilarat- 
ing, and although it was extremely 
daring for Mr. Gould to choose for 
his recording debut with Columbia 
the mighty “Goldberg Variations”, 
which have taxed the technical and 
interpretative resources of the great- 
est artists for generations and which 
are not well suited to the modern 
piano, he justifies the choice in his 
performance. It is at once obvious 
that he is an unusually sensitive, in- 
tellectually brilliant, and technically 
versatile pianist. He does not pene- 






trate to the depths of Bach’s soul, as 
the incomparable Landowska does in 
her recording of this miraculous 
work, but he brings to it freshness, 
ardor, honesty, and unfailing tech- 
nical resourcefulness. Only a mu- 
sician of remarkable talent and high 
purpose could have done so well. 


Since he plays the variations with- 
out repeats and his tempos are pre- 
vailingly on the brisk side, the per- 
formance as a whole has a somewhat 
breathless effect. Rhythmically, his 
treatment is always lucid, though he 
has a tendency in figures combining 
eighth notes and 16th notes to play 
the 16th a shade too fast in relation 
to the eighths (and analagously in 
other combinations). Occasionally, 
especially in the canonic variations, 
he uses a rubato that is out of place, 
but never so indiscreetly as to destroy 
the shape. 

I was not surprised to find in his 
notes the comment on the 25th Vari- 
ation: “. . . we are now granted dis- 
pensation to collect and crystallize 
the accumulative experience of depth, 
delicacy and display, while musing 
upon the languorous atmosphere of 
an almost Chopinesque mood-piece. 
The appearance of this wistful, weary 
cantilena is a master-stroke of psy- 
chology.” It is, but not as Mr. Gould 
thinks it, for it is actually tragic (in 
the Greek sense) and not sentimental, 
as he conceives and plays it. As a 
musician, he has the simplicity of a 
dedicated artist and he gets to the 
point without pompous flourishes. Co- 
lumbia is fortunate to have acquired 
so unusual a temperament, and we 
await further recordings by this bril- 
liantly gifted young pianist with 

S. 


genuine eagerness. —R 
Indestructable 

Verdi: “Aida”. Callas, Barbieri, 
Tucker, Gobbi, Modesti, other 


soloists, orchestra and chorus of 
La Scala, Tullio Serafin conducting. 
> 3525 C/L, $15.98) 


“Aida” is an indestructible score 
and even a variable performance of 
it can be exciting. This is such a 
performance — fine moments inter- 
larded with some embarrassingly bad 
ones. Among the cast, the male mem- 
bers bear off most of the honors. 
Richard Tucker is resplendent of 
voice as Radames. He also is digni- 
fied. While exhibiting all the bril- 
liance and bravura of the Italian 
style, he permits himself no cheap 
theatrics of the sob-in-the-throat va- 
riety which we are all but resigned 
to in such matters as the “Celeste 
Aida”. 

Tito Gobbi, also with notable dig- 
nity and with a somewhat drier tone 
than is usual in this part, is a highly 
creditable Amonasro. Giuseppe Mo- 
desti sings very well the measures of 
the high priest, Ramfis. 

Maria Meneghini Callas, in the 
title role, gives a tempestuous per- 
formance dramatically, and _ those 
who have seen her on the stage may 
well imagine what a gripping por- 
trayal the combined vocal and visual 
performance must be. With the dis- 
embodied voice, however, certain 
vocal flaws are underlined and the 
high C and A flats of “O patria mia” 
come out shrill and tremulant. The 
quality may be due to some fault of 
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engineering, but the tremolo is not. 
Fedora Barbieri, as Amneris, is 
somewhat tentative and occasionally 
wanting in breath support at the ends 
of phrases. She takes a firmer grip, 
however, as things move along and 
ends in better voice than she began. 
Mr. Serafin holds the performance 
together admirably and draws rich 
tone from the orchestra and chorus. 


Versatile Composer 


Clementi: Three Sonatas: In G 
minor, Op. 34, No. 2; F minor, Op. 
14, No. 3; F sharp minor, Op. 26, 
No. 2. Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. 
ora Victor LM 1902, $3.98) 

* 


Clementi: Four Sonatas. In E flat 
major, Op. 12, No. 4; B minor, 
Op. 40, No. 2; G major, Op. 25, 
No. 2; G minor (“Didone Abban- 
donata”). Vera Franceschi, pia- 
nist. (Westminster WN _ 18091, 
$4.98) 

xr 


Muzio Clementi was a sufficiently 
distinguished pianist and composer to 
elicit a spiteful comment from Mo- 
zart in a letter to his father and to 
have an influence upon Beethoven. 
We must not take Mozart's strictures 





too seriously, for it was far more 
dangerous to be too good than to be 
too bad for artists who came within 
range of his acid pen. Both Immor- 
tals honored Clementi by reflecting 
ideas or conceptions of his in their 
own work, witness the theme in the 
“Magic Flute” Overture that Mozart 
must have borrowed from Clementi. 
Furthermore, Clementi was amaz- 
ingly versatile—a composer, per- 
former, teacher, publisher, piano man- 
ufacturer and business man. It is a 
wonder that he produced as much 
good work as he did. 

Mr. Horowitz's recording will un- 
questionably “encourage other pianists 
to explore and play Clementi’s neg- 
lected sonata literature” (as he hopes 
it will in a note on the album). For 
his meticulous yet vigorous and beau- 
tifully chiseled playing reveals the 
strength and bold imagination in 
these works. 

Miss Franceschi takes a more ro- 
mantic and feminine approach to Clie- 
menti, but she plays with emotional 
communicativeness and  unflagging 
enthusiasm. If less clear and sharply 
projected than the Horowitz concep- 
tions, hers nonetheless reveal a sound 
understanding of the dramatic ele- 
ment in the music and its originality 
of texture and sonority, notably in 
the “Didone Abbandonata”. —R. S. 
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Music Publisher’s 
Mozart Odyssey 


A Mozart Pilgrimage. By Nerina 
Medici and Rosemary Hughes. 
(London: Novello) 361 pp. 30s. 


This is an odd bit of Mozartiana, 
never before published, that comes to 
light appropriately in time for the 
anniversary celebration. It consists 
of the travel diaries of Vincent No- 
vello, founder of the publishing 
house of Novello and Company, and 
his wife, Mary, who journeyed across 
Europe in 1829 with a three-fold 
purpose, according to the editors: to 
present to Mozart’s aged and invalid 
sister a modest sum of money sub- 
scribed by Novello aad his brother 
musicians in London (63 pounds to 
be exact); to collect materials for a 
projected life of the composer him- 
self, and to make arrangements in 
Paris for the musical education of 
their little daughter, Clara, who later 
became a distinguished singer. The 
story of the chance discovery of these 
manuscripts by a member of the 
British Museum staff during World 
War II is in itself an interesting 
a though too long to go into 
ere. 


Talks with Constanza 


The Novellos spent considerable 
time with the Mozart family in Salz- 
burg, not so much with the sister, 
Maria, whose strength and health 
were already near spent, but with the 
widow, Constanza, and the youngest 
son, Wolfgang. The Novellos had 
long and amiable talks with both of 
the latter on several occasions and, 
though no highly significant informa- 
tion not known to later biographers 
is recorded by the Novellos, their 
account of such matters as the young 
Mozart’s frustration under the 
Shadow of his immortal father, Con- 
stanza’s dicta on the performance of 
some of the music, and her quaint 
graciousness in presenting to Mary 
Novello a lock of Mozart's hair, of 
which she had only a small quantity 
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left, have the charm of intimacy and 
first-hand observation. 

Vincent Novello was an insatiable 
sightseer with a deep interest in 
church music and the organ, and 
much of his diary is given to accounts 
of services and instruments he man- 
aged to hear in Vienna, Salzburg, 
Munich, Mannheim, Cologne and 
other places along the way. For the 
most part, he found German church 
music and organs in a lamentable 
state, and he constantly decries the 
trashy quality of the music chosen 
for performance — where were the 
masterpieces of Bach, Haydn and 
Mozart which he had expected to 
hear superbly performed on every 
hand? Even the town bands played 
nothing but waltzes and opera airs 
by Rossini, and those badly. It was 
a disillusioning experience for the 
British-Italian connoisseur. 

Nerina Medici, the descendent of 
the Novellos who transcribed and 
compiled the fragmentary and some- 
times aimost illegible notes, and 
Rosemary Hughes, who edited them, 
have done an almost laboriously 
thorough and conscientious job. They 
have supplied elaborate connective 
tissue between the entries in the 
diaries and copious notes on every 
person, place or thing mentioned in 
them. This makes for heavy going 
at times, but it does clarify the more 
obscure or hasty references. 

—R. E. 


Cowells Write 
Study of Ives 


Charles Ives and His Music. By 
Henry and Sidney Cowell. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
245 pp. $4.50. 


The preface to this informative bio- 
graphical and musical study of Ives 
was dated May 15, 1954, just four 
days before Ives died at his home in 
New York in his 80th year. Al- 
though Henry Cowell and his wife 
wrote the book during Ives’s lifetime, 
they had complete freedom in it and 


Ives never saw the manuscript, al- 
though he gave them access to his 
private papers and manuscripts. Mr. 
Cowell is particularly well equipped 
to understand Ives the man and Ives 
the musician, because he too has been 
a bold experimenter and a firm be- 
liever in an autochthonous American 


music. 

Part I of the book, largely the work 
of Mrs. Cowell, deals with the amaz- 
ing life of Charles Ives, amazing not 
for exotic or scandalous deeds but 
for its depth, breadth, and combina- 
tion of outward sobriety with wildest 
esthetic daring. In Part II Mr. Cowell 
throws much light upon Ives’s princi- 
ples, procedures, and experiments, us- 
ing musical examples and citing chap- 
ter and verse. All of us who admire 


Ives’s music have wondered why it. 


almost invariably sounds so much 
less terrifying than it looks. Mr. 
Cowell has done much to explain this 
phenomenon. For Ives must have 
heard these fearsome scores, or he 
never could have gotten them onto 
paper. Today, ballet audiences enjoy 
George Balanchine’s “Ivesiana” with- 


out suffering the slightest trepidation | 


at the fascinating sounds that emerge 
from the orchestra pit. There is no 
question that Charles Ives was a great 
American, and it may take his coun- 


trymen a century to catch up with | 


him, as it did in the case of Whit- 
man. —R. S. 


Sources of Inspiration 
For Composers 
Talks with Great Composers. By Ar- 


thur M. Abell. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 167 pp. $2.75. 


This remarkable little book is the 
work of a venerable newspaperman 
and musical amateur who was resi- 


dent in Europe from 1890 to 1918 | 
and was possessed of a passionate | 
curiosity as to what makes genius | 


tick. To that end he sought out and 
questioned such then current speci- 
mens as Brahms, Richard Strauss, 
Puccini, Humperdinck, Bruch and 
Grieg about the sources and processes 
of their inspiration. 

According to the author, he took 
down verbatim what these composers 
had to say, with the aid, in the case 
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of Brahms, of a bilingual stenogra- | 


pher. The reason given for with- 
holding these notes from the public 
until now, when all of the inter- 
viewees are long since dead, is that 
Brahms stipulated, for reasons of pro- 
fessional delicacy, that his remarks 
be kept secret for 50 years after his 
death. 

It would appear, from Mr. Abell’s 
report, that these were all men of 
great nobility of soul who drew their 
inspiration directly from the Creator 
of us all, with whom they communed 
in a trance-like state, and the impli- 
cation is strong that every composer 
worth his salt has followed the same 
procedure. 


A peculiarity of the text is that the | 


interviewees all speak in a uniform, 
highly literary style, which is curi- 


ously similar to the author’s own | 


style, and occasionally they use iden- 
tical figurative locutions. For exam- 
ple, as a participant in the Brahms 
discussion, Joseph Joachim says, 
“Beethoven was a crescendo of Mo- 
zart.” Later on, speaking of Brahms, 
Richard Strauss says, “he is a cres- 
cendo of Beethoven”. 

Mr. Abell is a good journalist, a 
devout believer in divine guidance, 
and a true worshiper at the shrine of 
genius. His book bespeaks a faith 
and a loftiness of ideal that are per- 
haps too little valued in the creative 
world today. —R. E. 
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The Memorial 
Egition of Beetho- 
ven’s 32 Sonatas, 
edited by Artur 
Schnabel, has re- 
cently been pub- 
lished. The edition 
is unrivaled, both 
in its authenticity 
and its suggestive- 
ness. Mr. Schnabel 
is playing the Bee- 
thoven sonatas in 
a series of seven 
recitals at  Car- 
negie Hall, this 
season. 


Otto Klemperer 
resumes as con- 
ductor of the Los 
Angeles __ Philhar- 
monic after a sea- 
son as guest con- 
ductor of the New 
York  Philhar- 
monic - Symphony, 
receiving unprece- 
dented ovations. 
Scarcely less en- 
thusiastic was the 
huge audience that bade Pierre Mon- 
teux farewell in the last of a dozen 
appearances in Los Angeles. 


Artur Rodzinski and the Cleveland 
Orchestra introduce Mahler’s Second 
Symphony to that city, with Nevada 
Van Der Veer, contralto, and Alma 
Babb, soprano, as soloists. 


Eugene List, pianist, presents his 
first New York recital on Jan. 6, dis- 
playing a talent uncommonly rich in 
promise, and unusually good tech- 
nical equipment. 


Letters to 


Bronislaw Hubermann, violinist, organizer in 1936 
of a new orchestra of exiled musicians in Palestine, 
discusses the project with Albert Einstein in the 
physicist’s library in Princeton, N.J. 





Dimitri Mitropoulos journeyed from 
Athens to conduct the Boston Sym- 
phony for the first time, during Serge 
Koussevitzky’s midseason holiday. He 
proves himself an outstanding conduc- 
tor in a program including Strauss’s 
“Symphonia Domestica”, and works 
by Beethoven, Debussy, and Rivier. 


Alfredo Casella is guest conductor 
at the Augusteo in Rome, and intro- 
duces his new Cello Concerto, played 
by Arturo Bonucci. It will be of 
great value as an addition to the 
cello literature. 


Lis t-m —Xelice), 





Applause at Concerts 


I would like to have a statement 
from you concerning applause at re- 
citals. Recently we had a voice re- 
cital here at the College, and the 
students were told not to applaud 
until the end of each group. The 
artist himself seemed a bit confused 
until he realized what was happening. 

In attending recitals in concert halls 
I have noted that there was applause 
after each selection. The artist seems 
to expect it. I noticed that at this 
recital the audience was so moved 
with one selection that came in the 
middle of a group that they applauded 
spontaneously. 

I would appreciate someone from 


_ your staff giving me a statement of 


which is the more common practice. 


Thurman W. Stanback 
Bethune-Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


There are, of course, no hard and 
fast rules about applause, and “fash- 
ions” in applause seem to change 
considerably from decade to decade. 
Particularly is this so at opera per- 
formances. Time was when no ap- 
plause was permissible while any 
music was sounding, whether from 
the orchestra or anywhere else, and 
any naive transgressor was promptly 
shushed. Today, however, favorite 
singers commonly are applauded 
when they make their first entrance, 


regardless of what may be going on 
musically, and when they finish an 
unusually moving bit, they again are 
applauded instantly irrespective of 
any ensuing cadence or musical se- 
quence in development. Even particu- 
larly striking stage settings are now 
applauded upon the rise of the cur- 
tain in typical Broadway fashion. 
This trend we find highly distasteful, 
particularly in those operas where 
applause-breaks, in the forms of full 
stops, are not provided by the com- 
poser’s score. 

Applause customs at concerts are 
more settled. Nobody applauds be- 
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tween the movements of symphonies 
or most other multi-part compositions 
except concertos where eulogy of the 
soloist sometimes seems more impor- 
tant than the unity of the composi- 
tion. At recitals it generally is proper 
to applaud after each selection, un- 
less the selection be part of a cycle 
or suite of some sort in which the 
unity of the whole work must be re- 
spected and any interruption would 
spoil the mood and. destroy the con- 
tinuity. There are some special cases 
where to applaud or not to applaud 
can pose a problem, but for the most 
part we think the above rules should 
apply. —The Editor 


Holland Festival 
To Offer Scala Group 


Amsterdam, Holland. — An en- 
semble from La Scala in Milan will 
present Verdi's “Falstaff” during the 
1956 Holland Festival, which will last 
from June 15 to July 15. The Nether- 
lands Opera will stage Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio”, with Gre Brouwenstijn as 
Leonore, and Benjamin  Britten’s 
“Peter Grimes”. Alexander Krann- 
hals will conduct. Henri Tomasi’s op- 
era “Sampiero Corso”, dealing with 
resistance against the occupation of 
Genoa, will also be sung. 

Orchestras expected to take part in 
the festival are the Concertgebouw, 
the Radio Philharmonic, and the 
Czech Philharmonic from Prague. 
Otto Klemperer, Daniel Sternfeld, and 
Karel Ancerl are among the conduc- 
tors announced. 

The Bolshoi Theater Ballet will be 
seen, if the organization decides to 
tour the European Continent. 

There will also be the customary 
recitals, chamber-music and choral 
programs, plays, and exhibitions. 


Severance Hall 
Marks 25th Year 


Cleveland.—The Cleveland Or- 
chestra, George Szell, conductor, will 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of the 
opening of Severance Hall at the 
symphony concerts on Feb. 2 and 4. 
Severance Hall was opened to the 
public on Feb. 5, 1931, as a gift to 
the Musical Arts Association and the 
Cleveland musical public by John 
Long Severance, then president of the 
association. Mayor Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze and Percy W. Brown, chair- 
man of the board of the association, 
will speak. Mr. Szell will conduct 
Beethoven’s “Consecration of the 
House” Overture; and the Schumann 
Cello Concerto and Strauss’s “Don 
Quixote”, with Pierre Fournier as 
soloist in both works. Abraham Sker- 
nick, first violist of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, will also be soloist in 
“Don Quixote”. 
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ists who have risen to the 

fore in recent years, Joseph 
Eger occupies a unique position as 
America’s foremost virtuoso on 
the French horn. When Mr. Eger 
recently performed two Mozart 
concertos as well as the first horn 
part in that master’s “Musical Joke” 
at a single concert with the Sym- 
phony of the Air in New York, he 
proved to the skeptical, including 
some expert and seasoned horn 
players, that the feat was not an 
impossible one, as generally be- 
lieved. 

The French horn is notoriously 
difficult to play. In a symphony 
orchestra there are usually four 
horn players to divide the work. 
In addition, the first player, who 
is the highest paid member of the 
orchestra, always has a_ standby 
and an alternate, who likewise com- 
mand high fees, to assist him. 

There is nothing “French” about 
the horn except the name. To the 
Germans it is a “Waldhorn” (forest 
horn) and to the French a “Cor de 
chasse” (hunting horn). In England 
and America it is called a French 
horn for no better reason than that 
it was a favorite instrument of the 
French kings in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

A graduate scholarship student 
of the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Eger is currently 
touring the country with his own 
chamber-music ensemble, the Eger 
Players, and as guest soloist with 
other ensembles. During his pro- 
fessional career, he has been heard, 
either as soloist or first horn player, 
with the Los Angeles and Holly- 
wood Bowl orchestras, the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, and 
the Israel Philharmonic. He has 
played under such conductors as 
Serge Koussevitzky, William Stein- 
berg, Bruno Walter, Eugene Or- 
mandy, Charles Munch, Artur Rod- 
zinski, Fritz Reiner, Leonard Bern- 
stein, and Thor Johnson. He has 
also been active in radio, televi- 
sion, and as recording artist for 
the motion-picture industry. 


Studied Health Regimes 


\ MONG younger instrumental- 


For the past four years, he has 
been a member of the summer 
faculty at Aspen, Colo., where he 
teaches horn, a chamber-music 
class for woodwinds, and a special 
master class in breathing for the 
entire student body as well as for 
wind players. Mr. Eger has also 
made a thorough study of health 
regimes, all forms of breathing ex- 
ercises including Yoga, underwater 
swimming, and dancing, the prac- 
tice of which not only keeps him 
physically fit, but stands him in 
good stead as a horn teacher. 

“I often spend as much time with 
my pupils in helping them over- 
come physical deficiencies as I do 
in improving their horn technique. 
In playing the horn, breath con- 
trol is of the utmost importance. 
The lips, too, are terribly impor- 
tant, but if the breath is handled 
Properly the lips don’t have to 
carry such a load. 

“The picture of the horn player 
with puffed cheeks is a thing of 
the past. It really takes very little 
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Eger Discusses French Horn 


And Its Growing Popularity 


By Rafael Kammerer 


breath to play the modern horn; 
the secret lies in handling it cor- 
rectly. Most players still use more 
than they need. You make your 
own tones on the horn, varying 
them through breath control and 
lip formations, with some help 
from the right hand which is placed 
inside the bell. The modern horn 
is equipped with four keys, which, 
manipulated by the left hand, 
lengthen or shorten the tubing, 
making it possible to play chro- 
matically. Closing the bell com- 
pletely (muting) throws the pitch 
a half a tone higher. 

“While the ancestry of the horn 
goes back 6,000 years or more, the 
horn as we know it today is only 
about 25 years old. Its general 
principles, however, have been 
known for 150 years. The instru- 
ment is still imperfect and great 
adjustments have to be made by 
the player before he can get an 
even scale. For example, if certain 
notes are a little sharp or flat they 
can be corrected by opening or 
closing the hand in the bell. Other 
adjustments are made by breath 
control. 


Old and Modern Horns 


“The only difference between the 
old natural horn, or Waldhorn, and 
the modern one are the keys that 
control the valves and make the 
playing of an entire scale possible. 
On the old horn the scale was very 
uneven and certain notes did not 
come out at all. The modern horn 
has a range of four good octaves 
—from G, two octaves below mid- 
dle C, to the G two octaves above. 
Four more notes, one below and 
three above, are possible for the 
player who can get them, while the 
expressive and dynamic range of 
the instrument is enormous. 

“Aside from its beautiful tone, 
the horn is one of the most flexible 
of musical instruments. It can be 
made to sound as mellow as a 
cello and as brilliant as a trumpet. 
It can whisper as well as bellow. 
Shostakovich in his Fifth Sym- 
phony makes it sound like a flute, 
Wagner like a baritone or trom- 
bone at times, and Strauss like a 
clarinet or bassoon. Some com- 
posers even make it sound like a 
French horn! 

“The horn as we know it today 
consists of 12 or more feet of 
curled brass or German silver tub- 
ing with a conical bore, starting 
with a small mouthpiece and end- 
ing in a flared bell. Though made 
of metal and considered a brass 
instrument, it is also classified with 
the woodwinds. The left hand op- 
erates the valves while the right, 
partially inserted in the bell, helps 
control the sound and pitch. Be- 
fore the introduction of valves, the 
right hand was very busy indeed 
in closing and opening the bell to 
change pitch. The valves now do a 





Joseph Eger 


good part of this job and make 
possible a more virtuosic handling 
of the instrument. Formerly it was 
commonly expected that the player 
would make many ‘fluffs’ or mis- 
takes in playing this most difficult 
of instruments, but, with the im- 
proved modern horn, an artist can 
play with complete accuracy. 


“As a solo instrument, the 
French horn is up-and-coming. Its 
literature may not rival that of the 
piano, violin, or voice, but neither 
is it exactly poverty-stricken. 
Mozart wrote four superb con- 
certos for the instrument; Haydn, 
two; Brahms, a great trio; Bee- 
thoven and Hindemith, sonatas; 
Weber, a_ brilliant concertino; 
Richard Strauss, two concertos; 
and Gliere, a concerto. Other com- 
posers from Haydn to the present 
day have put some of their best 
inspiration into horn music. 

“The horn’s literature has been 
limited partly because the hornist 
until recently was unable to nego- 
tiate some of the highest technical 
requirements of speed, accuracy 
and control. It is amazing how 
successfully the older composers 
wrote for the instrument within its 
prescribed limitations. With the 
improved horn, the repertoire is 
growing. 

“More and more composers re- 
alize its vast potentialities as an 
expressive, as well as a virtuosic, 
instrument. I have examined over 
a hundred new scores featuring the 
horn in the last two years, and I 
am doing my best to persuade con- 
temporary composers to write for 
the horn. The composer of today 
is no longer required to write with- 
in the compass of two octaves, as 
the composers of the past felt 
themselves to be. My cadenzas for 
Mozart’s concertos make full use 
of the extended range. 

“Among contemporary works in 
my repertory, Peter Korn’s Con- 
certino for horn and string orches- 
tra, which was written for me and 
which I have performed under 
William Steinberg, Izler Solomon 
and Thor Johnson, is always well 
received. Korn’s Fantasy and So- 
nata, both of which are for horn 
and piano, are also excellent 





works. Benjamin Britten has writ- 


ten a beautiful Serenade for 
French horn, tenor and _ strings. 
Other contemporary works that 
have enriched the horn’s literature 
are Louis Gruenberg’s Diverti- 
mento, Op. 66, for horn, piano, 
violin and cello; Castelnuovo-Te- 
desco’s Chorale with Variations for 
four horns, dedicated to me; and, 
in lighter vein, Paul Dukas’s “Vil- 
lanelle’, and Leonard Bernstein’s 
‘Elegy for Mippy I’. I hope that 
before long Darius Milhaud and 
Igor Stravinsky will write some- 
thing for the horn. 

“Who would have dreamed at 
the turn of the century that the 
viola would achieve the promi- 
nence given it by William Prim- 
rose? Or that the guitar would win 
the respect it now enjoys through 
Segovia? Woodwinds, once consid- 
ered poor relations, are achieving 
new stature as solo and ensemble 
instruments. The horn, with its 
luminous tone and flexibility in 
dynamics and tone color, is con- 
tributing new dimensions to the 
world of music. The contrast and 
blend of the horn with piano and 
strings affords something much 
richer than either alone. 


Discussions after Concerts 


“The interest and enthusiasm 
aroused by the horn in my per- 
formances throughout the country, 
and the eagerness of people to 
know more about the instrument, 
have prompted me to hold discus- 
sion periods, after concerfs. 

“People often want to know why 
the horn is so hard to play. I can 
answer this question best by com- 
paring the hornist to an archer. 
The hornist has to hit the bull’s 
eye on every note. But the bull’s 
eye isn’t enough—he must hit the 
very center of the eye. He must 
hear every note before he plays it, 
compensate for air currents that 
might deflect his quivering arrow, 
and keep the bow in perfect con- 
dition of weight, flexibility and ten- 
sion. He must hear rapidly, think 
clearly and precisely, and project 
the music with artistic understand- 
ing. 
“Playing the horn requires the 
discipline and dedication of a bal- 
let dancer and the training akin 
to that of a boxer preparing for a 
title match. Physical preparedness 
is not the only requisite, however. 
A player’s ear, mind and heart are 
as much the instrument as the horn 
itself. More than mere striving for 
mechanical perfection, an under- 
standing of the music, its imagery 
and symbolism, can actually help 
in producing the proper, but im- 
perceptible muscle changes and co- 
ordination needed. 

“The relationship of the artist 
and his audience interests me im- 
mensely. There is an almost tele- 
pathic communication between 
them that can be felt. For this rea- 
son I like to play for live audiences. 
Performers who respect, under- 
stand and love (to use a much 
abused word) their audiences are 
richly regarded. A respect for one’s 
audience means a respect for one- 
self, the instrument, and above all 
for the music”. 
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Alan Hovhaness and Kent Kennan 
have joined the faculty to conduct 
classes in composition at the summer 
session (June 25 to Aug. 3) of the 
Eastman School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. The school’s 
summer chamber orchestra, Frederick 
Fennell, conductor, is planning its 
third season of concerts in Kilbourn 
Hall. 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs offers the Hinda Honigman 
Scholarship, which entitles the win- 
ner to a full six weeks’ tuition at 
the Transylvania Music Camp, Brev- 
ard, N. C., in the summer of 1956. 
The scholarship is open to students 
of band or orchestral instruments be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 20. Infor- 
mation may be obtained from Mrs. 
G. Ernest Moore, 311 E. Edenton 
St., Raleigh, N. C. 


Arved Kurtz and Vladimir Padwa, 
violinist and pianist, director and 
faculty member of the New York 
College of Music, will present a 
sonata program at the Montreal Con- 
servatory of Music and Dramatic Art 
on Feb. 15, and on Feb. 16 Mr. 
Kurtz will hold a violinists’ clinic at 


| the conservatory. 


| of “Plain and Fancy”. 





The Music and Arts Institute of 
San Francisco, which offers the only 
complete college curriculum in that 
city leading to the Bachelor of Music 
degree, is accepting new students for 
the spring semester, Feb. 6 to June 
16. 


Activities of students of Helen 
Steele, New York voice teacher, 
include: Enrique Ruiz, lyric tenor, is 
now in Spain giving concerts and 
making recordings. Eric Fleming, 
bass, is playing a leading role in the 
current New York City production 
Robert Mc- 
Clure is playing the tenor lead in the 
Chicago production of “Kismet”. 
Jack Matthew, baritone, is in the 
cast of the current New York City 
production of “Pajama Game”. 


The Violin, Viola, and Violoncello 
Teachers Guild’s American Music 
Festival Concert at Carl Fischer Hall 
in New York City on Feb. 12, will 
present music by Samuel Barber, 
Charles Ives, Lockrem Johnson, 
David Epstein, and Vincent Persi- 
chetti. Mr. Epstein’s Trio for piano, 


violin, and cello (1953) will receive 
its first New York performance. In 
the second of the lecture series spon- 
sored by the Guild, Samuel Apple- 


baum will discuss the first five years 
of the violin student’s training, on 
Feb. 3, at Carl Fischer Sky Room. 


A four-year vocal or instrumental | 


scholarship to Belhaven College will 
be awarded the winner of the audi- 
tions being held in conjunction with 
the Musical Festival of the South, at 
Jackson, Miss. Feb. 24-25. The high 
school student who wins the audition 
will appear as soloist with the New 
Orleans Philharmonic-Symphony in 
Jackson Feb. 24, and will also be 
given a $1,500 scholarship. The sec- 





ond place winner will receive a $1,000 | 


scholarship. Alexander Hilsberg, di- 
rector of the New Orleans Philhar- 
monic, judged the final auditions in 
Jackson on Jan. 28. In addition to 
the Youth Concert on Feb. 24, Sig- 
mund Spaeth will lecture that eve- 
ning; and a chamber music concert 
by the New Orleans Symphony String 
Quartet, with the Belhaven Chorale, 
Harold Avery, director, will be pre- 
sented at the music festival on Feb. 
25 


A special division of the Berkley 
Summer Music School, at Bridgton 
Academy, North Bridgton, Maine, 
will enroll amateur chamber-music 
players by the week for daily cham- 
ber-music sessions, with residence at 
Colonel Cushman House. A number 
of full and partial scholarships are 
being offered through the Berkley 
Music Association, affiliated with the 
music school. 


Two Boston University seniors, 
Phyllis Feer and Ruth Foss, have 
been appointed student directors of 


the Preparatory Division of the Bos- | 


ton University College of Music. 


Stefan Wolpe, composer, will be- 
come adjunct professor of fine arts at 
C. W. Post College of Long Island 
University, Brookville, L. I., in Feb- 
ruary, 1957. He currently is serving 
as director of music at Black Moun- 
tain College, N. C. 


John Tasker Howard, who headed 
the Americana section of the New 
York Public Library’s Music Division 
for 15 years, retired from the library’s 
staff on Jan. 19. He plans to continue 
his other present activities and to 
devote more time to writing. 


The DePauw University Choir will 
make a 40-day European concert tour 
this summer, under the direction of 
George W. Gove. From June 19 to 
July 1, concerts will be presented in 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. The 





News-Record, Harrisonburg 


MEMBERS of the Harrisonburg (Va.) Community Concert Association 
greet Marina Svetlova and her company before their appearance. Left to 
right are Mrs. John W. Wilson, Jr., board member; Mrs. W. W. von 
Seldeneck, wife of the president; Jack Beaber, leading male dancer; Miss 
Svetlova; Theodor Haig, pianist; Elba Ocampo, Spanish dancer; Gus 


Vasiliadis, 


Community representative; Austin Loewner, board member 
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| on Dec. 


choir will tour Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, and The Netherlands 
until July 19, and will sing in Eng- 
land the following week. 


The University of Texas Opera 
Workshop presented “The Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County” by Lukas 
Foss, and Britten’s “Albert Herring” 
16 and 17. Alexander von 
Kreisler directed the workshop pro- 
ductions, with John Cunningham as 


| associate director and conductor. Guy 
| Fraser Harrison, director of the Ok- 
| lahoma City Symphony, will be guest 





conductor at the fifth annual South- 
western Symposium of Contemporary 
Music, to be held April 8-15 at the 
University of Texas. This year’s sym- 
posium will specialize in perform- 
ance of music for orchestra, band, 
and chorus. 


The third annual competition for 
young Connecticut musicians will 
held March 5 in the Colonial Room 
of Bushnell Memorial Hall, Hartford. 
The winner will receive a paid en- 
gagement at one of the summer con- 
certs of the Connecticut Valley Music 
Festival at Deep River. Information 


may be secured from Mrs. L. G. 
Junek, Haddam, Conn. 
The Musical Arts Society of 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., in 
its 36th concert season, is presenting 


| Boris Goldovsky’s Opera Theater in 


| Ferrin, baritone; 


Donizetti's 
Spivakowsky, 


“Don Pasquale”, Tossy 
violinist; Robert Mc- 
the dance team of 


Mata and Hari; 
Philharmonic. 


and the Rochester 


Lily Dumont, pianist, who teaches 
at the Longy School of Music in 
Cambridge, Mass., left on Jan. 5 for 
a concert tour in Europe. Her sched- 
ule includes recitals in London, Oslo, 
The Hague, Amsterdam, Zurich, Mi- 
lan, and a program of modern Ameri- 
can music on Radio Geneva. 


Leonard M. Marcus, graduate stu- 
dent at the University of Minnesota, 
has been named recipient of the An- 
tal Dorati scholarship for the 1955-56 
academic year. Mr. Marcus is cur- 
rently assistant conductor of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Symphony. 


College Offering 
Music Tour of Europe 


Upper Montclair, N. J—The Mont- 
clair State Teachers College will offer 
a Music Tour of Europe from June 
30 to Aug. 23. The tour, directed by 
Emil Kahn, will include three days 
of full dress rehearsals of “Die Meis- 
tersinger” and “The Ring” at the Bay- 
reuth Festival; three Mozart concerts 
and a Mozart opera during the Salz- 
burg Festival; attendance of outdoor 
opera performances at Verona and 
Rome (at the Baths of Caracalla); 
and other operatic, instrumental, and 
choral concerts in Europe. The cost 
of the summer tour will be $930, plus 
$66 tuition for six points of academic 
credit. 
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ERICH KLEIBER 


Zurich, Switzerland.—Erich Kleib- 
er, 65, Vienna-born conductor, died 


of a heart attack here on Jan. 27. 


| Opera. 





He studied at the Conservatory 
and University of Prague, where he 
became chorusmaster at the German 
He was conductor at the 
Court Theater of Darmstadt in 1912- 
18; of the Opera of Barmen-Eberfeld 
in 1919-21; and the Dusseldorf and 





Erich Kleiber 


Mannheim Operas in 1922-23. He 


married an American, Ruth Good- 


rich, in 1926. From 1923 to 1931 and 
from 1933 to 1935, he was musical 
director of the Berlin State Opera. 
He was a regular conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
in 1930-31 and 1931-32. In 1935 he 
conducted at La Scala, Milan, and 
later he conducted in the major 
European cities and North, Central, 
and South America. 

He went to Buenos Aires in 1936, 
and was conductor-in-chief there of 
the German opera season at the 
Teatro Colon until 1949. He became 
a naturalized Argentine citizen. Mr. 


Kleiber had been conductor of the 
Havana Philharmonic from 1942-47, 
and had also appeared at the Opera 
House, Covent Garden and at many 
European music festivals since 
World War II. 

He went to East Germany in 1952 
as music director of the East Berlin 
Opera House, but left last March and 
fled to Cologne, West Germany, with 
his family, saying politics and propa- 
ganda will not stop at the front door 
of the opera house “any more than 
they did in 1934”, when Hitler was 
in power. 

Mr. Kleiber conducted the premiere 
of Berg’s “Wozzeck” in December, 
1925, at the Berlin State Opera, and 
of Milhaud’s 
in 1930. In 1930 he became the first 
conductor to take the podium when 
a symphony orchestra played over a 
United States radio network. 

His insistence that politics do not 
mix with music not only resulted in 
his quitting the Berlin State Opera in 
1935, and his refusal to conduct at 
La Scala in 1938 because of a Mus- 
solini ban on Jews in Italy, but in 
his refusal to conduct in West Berlin 
after leaving East Germany. 


MARIE BRAZEAU 


Providence, R. I—Marie Therese 
Brazeau, pianist, died in Rhode Is- 
land Hospital on Jan. 23, after a long 
illness. Miss Brazeau made her con- 
cert debut as a prodigy, at the age 
of eight, and then toured this country 
for some time. Later she spent 15 
years abroad, some in study with 
Isidor Philipp at the National Con- 
servatory of Music in Paris. 


LUCY MARSH GORDON 


Providence, R. I.—Lucy Marsh 
Gordon, 77, coloratura soprano well 
known for her many phonograph 
recordings made between 1910 and 
1930, died at her home on Jan. 20. 
She was the wife of Dr. Walter C. 


Gordon. She sang briefly with the 
Metropolitan Opera, and then made 
many concert tours. Her recordings 
of classical, oratorio, opera, and 
semi-classical works were unusually 
popular in their day, and she was a 
close friend of such other fayorite 
recording artists as John McCormack, 
Reinald Werrenrath, and _ Richard 
Crooks. 


IWAN D’ARCHAMBEAU 


Villefranche-sur-Mer, 
Iwan d’Archambeau, 76, cellist 
the Flonzaley Quartet, died here on 
Dec. 29. One of the founders of the 
famous ensemble in 1903, he toured 
the United States and Europe yearly 
with the group until it disbanded in 
1929. 


France. 


of 


DANIEL SILVESTER 


Worcester, Mass.—Daniel Silvester, 
92, organizer of the Worcester Sym- 
phony in 1914, and formerly its con- 
ductor, died Jan. 16. Mr. Silvester, 
who was born in England and edu- 
cated in Scotland, came to America 
in 1887. 


S. CONSTANTINO YON 


S. Constantino Yon, 80, organist 
and choirmaster of St. Vincent Fer- 
rer’s Roman Catholic Church, teacher, 
and a composer of sacred music, died 
on Jan. 30. He was a brother of the 
late Pietro Yon. 


BENJAMIN GUSIKOFF 
Philadelphia.—Benjamin Gusikoff, 
55, a cellist in the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra for 36 years, died on Jan. 20. 
He was also personnel manager for 
the Reading (Pa.) Symphony. 


PEREZ CASAS 


Madrid. — Bartolome Perez Casas, 
83, director of the Spanish National 
Orchestra since 1943, and founder of 
the Madrid Philharmonic, died of can- 
cer on Jan. 15. 





“Christophe Colombe” 


| bath, kitchen and patio. 
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FOR SALE: Opera scores and song 
albums collected in Europe. Rare and 
popular works for voice and piano in 
excellent condition with fine bindings. 
List available. Write to Jacob Schiffman, 
233 East 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-5516 evenings. 








IDEAL STUDIO AVAILABLE — 
Carnegie Hall vicinity. Two studios 
with grand piano; one with private 
Rea- 
sonable. Call evenings 6:30-10. 
CO 5-8034. 








For the convenience of 
LIBRARIES 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


is now available on 
MICROFILM 
For information, address: 
Musical America, 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 
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Repeat Opera Based on Hopi Legends 


Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 











Paul Cordes Ist Transcontinental Tour Jan.-Mar. 1956 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 29.—Lois Al- The work was interesting, attractive hb Fi dl & Th B p 
bright’s opera in two acts, “Hopitu”, theater. —D. B Art cr ie er © oston Ops 
(Hopi People”), with libretto by Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
M. W. Billingsley, was heard in Zeitlin Fills Two vere ee ee 6 Tour Orchestra 


Carnegie Hall last February. The 
opera, based on ancient Hopi legends, 
consists of a sequence of scenes in 
the life of a Hopi maiden and her 
son, Ahtoetoe, and their escape from 
the clutches of Ahtoetoe’s father, an 


evil Snake Chief, the Spider. Symphony, Lee Hepner, conductor, er 
Indian songs, chants, dances, and on Jan. 15. He performed the Sibelius ~ Return of Winter 
ritual ceremonies form the basis of Concerto. Mr. Zeitlin then appeared i Roma # 1956 
: ; ° 
These musical materials 


the opera. 
have been skillfully woven together 
by Miss Albright to form the score. 
Dances performed by a cast of full- 
blood Hopi ceremonial dancers in- 
cluded a Snake Dance, an Eagle 
Dance, a Butterfly Dance, a Buffalo 
Dance, and a War Dance. In com- 
bination with the colorful costumes, 
the dances presented an entertaining 
spectacle. 


The cast included Charles Curtis, 
Charlotte Miller, Robert Morris, 
Kathryn George, Richard Park, John 
Thresh, Helen Dawn, and Lee Wint- 
ner. Miss Albright directed the opera. 


Edmonton Engagements 


_Edmonton, Canada.—Zvi Zeitlin, 
violinist, appeared for the second 
time as soloist with the Edmonton 


on the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration “Distinguished Artists” Series, 
on a coast-to-coast hookup, with Pa- 
tricia Rolston as his accompanist. 
On Jan. 19, Mr. Zeitlin appeared as 
soloist with the Vancouver Symphony, 
in a concert over CBC. 

Carlos Salzedo will appear as harp 
soloist with the Edmonton Symphony 
on Feb. 19, in place of Nicanor 
Zabaleta. In the orchestra’s final con- 
cert of the season, Paul Badura- 
Skoda, pianist, will be soloist in the 
Mozart Concerto in E flat, K. 482, 
and Franck’s Symphonic Variations. 

A new series of 15 concert-lectures 
has been given in five schools. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 








The NBC Opera * 


First Tour Fall 1956 
2 Complete Productions—The Marriage of Figaro and Madam Butterfly in English 
Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 





2nd American Tour — Coast to Coast — Oct.-Dec, 1956 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Andre Meretns 





Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


New—Company of 50 


De Paur Opera Gala 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Condu 
Great 3 part Program Planned—V. THOMSON—BIZET HAMME RSTEIN—GERSHWIN 


MIXED CHORUS— 
ORCHESTRA— 
SOLOISTS 








Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR AUTUMN 1956 
of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 


London ffrr Records 
Orchestra of 4 45 Personal Direction: Caggtens, Seteng, nooo 





Renato Fasano, Musical Director 


By arr. with A, Morini 
American Debut, Fall of 1956 
Golden Age Singers of London 


Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 


Company of 5 in programs of 
Elizabethan and other music 








Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 








Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
DANCE ATTRACTIONS 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





First American Season of The Famous 


Royal Danish Ballet® H. A. BROENSTED, Director 


Direct from the Royal Theatre, Copenhagen—Company of 130 including Orchestra 
*Presented in association with Howard Lanin Management 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


First National Tour 1956-1957 


Ruth Page's. Chicago Opera Ballet 


in the original ballets “THE MERRY WIDOW” 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra, Corps de Ballet Company of 45 
starcing MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE 


and “REVENGE” 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


First American Tour Dec. 1956 - 


Koester and Stahl inzaitzr street. sen 


International Dance Stylists direct from Municipal Opera, Berlin 


March 1957 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 


Marina Svetlova Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 








Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Perl 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Dance Satirists 


By Popular Demand—Return of the Unforgettable 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Edith Moeller, Conductor 





Victor Babin, Piano _ 
Szymon Goldberg, Violin 
William Primrose, Viola 
Nickolai Graudan, ‘Cello 


The Festival Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 








First American Tour 


Stockholms Cossker ERIC ALGARD, Conductor 


Company of 45—Direct from St. Marys Church, Stockholm, Sweden 
Tour under patronage of HRH Princess Sibylla 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





The Paganini Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





Jane Wilson, 
Jonathan When Tocer 


Carlson, 
(with pianist) 


The Carolers Trio 


Personal Direction: Judson, O’ Neill & Judd 





The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Harp Quintet 








Roman Totenberg and his 


Instrumental Ensemble 
Company of Nine 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 











First Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 
The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 
(10 ) 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd persons 
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Personal Direction Personal Direction Personal Direction ALEC 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd Coppicus, Schang & Brown || Kurt Weinhold Tem pleton 
om — Seeaeaidaamarnanaaes PaO : Pianis 
| Ca LICIA _ FRANCES THOMAS L. 
| Arrau - Albanese “Bible Thomas 
| Bald n Piano Pianist Soprano : a Mezzo-Soprano Restiees 
/ JOSEPH —_ peer th, Kansas City Opera WALTER ROMAN 
Battista jussi Cassel Totenber 
Pianist e ° Baritone g Violinist 
a | aes : NADINE DOROTHY 
Duncan Conner Warenskjold 
Baritone | MISCHA 7 Soprano Soprano | 
= —— JON FRANCIS 
| EUGENE E man . 
Lj ‘ Violinist Crain Yeend 
iS —— Tenor Soprano 
i... RUDOLF LISA | 
“GEORGE : Personal Direction 
London | Firkusny Pianist | Della Casa | Autre tiertane 
a) Bass-Baritone | : | IGOR WALTER 
LOIS” | CARROLL Gorin - a 
Marshall Glenn Baritone _| —_ eking Pianist | 
Soprano Violinist WITOLD ELENA ; | 
: . 
ler SZYMON Malcuzynski | Nikolaidi | 
° Pianist Contralto | 
Mi er sini Goldberg ses DOROTHY |- fan | 
~~ SERALD ;_ a _| Maynor Rubes | 
NAN Soprano | Basso | 
Moore Speaks” Merriman ~_ YEHUDI . RENATA | 
(Lecture-Piano Recital) Mezzo-Soprano Menuhin Tebe dii | 
WILLIAM , . | Violinist | Soprano | 
Primrose Lily Pons LEONARD JENNIE | 
Violst mon Pennario Tourel | 
- : Metropolitan, San Francisco Operas Baldwin Piano Pianist Mezzo-Soprano 
Sanroma ———, VENTSIS =i (attsésid 
Baldwin Piano Pianist | TOSSY naliie Yankoff | 
a Sp! iva kovs %. _ Violinist Pianist | 
St fhe | Violinist | RISE ; i ae 
erre Se —-=| Personal Direction | 
Baritone GLADYS _ Stevens | Horace J. Parmelee | 
-_ S th t _Mezzo- -Soprano || 
CAMALA | war — . YI-KWEI MILDRED | 
| €zzo-ooprano } . . 
Wicks | | Sze Dilling | 
Violinist | Bass-Baritone Harpist | 
CAMILLA | Vronsky ALFRED and HERBERT ¥ HERMAN __ 
Williams & Babin | Teltschik Codes | 
Soprano Steinway Pianos Duo-Pianists | Duo-Pianists Pianist | 





























Edna Giesen, Pres. 





“Memories must go back to 
Hofmann, Rachmaninoff and 


Ignaz Friedmann for a 


comparable experience.” 


John Rosenfield 
Dallas Morning News 
December 10, 1954 





THE INTERNATIONAL SUCCESSES OF 


sacques Abra 


COPENHAGEN 


@ “. . . showed at once his very clear attitude toward the funda- 
mental character of the work which he later on deepened in a 
wonderful way. . . . depth of rhythmic feeling and tonal brilliance. 
Abram’s performance could not have been improved upon.”—Copen- 
hagen Dagens Nyheder, March 25, 1955 


@ Jacques Abram has a brilliant and artistically convincing grasp. 
He played the concerto with a musical and artistically high attitude.” 
—Copenhagen Kristeligt Dagblat, March 25, 1955 


@ “Jacques Abram will demand a special place in one’s memory. 
Not due to his perfect technique and superior precision; this is what 
we now expect from an American artist. No, to his playing the key- 
word is experience.”—Copenhagen Politiken, April 10, 1954 


@ “The atmosphere almost quivered when he played.”—Copenhagen 
Aftenbladel, March 25, 1955 


@ “Jacques Abram is a pianist who may already have a remarkable 
career behind him, but whe also has the possibility of developing 
himself into a pianist of the very top rank.”—Copenhagen National- 
tindende, April 10, 1954 


BERLIN 


@ “He has indomitable temperament and surety of style.”—Berlin 
Der Tagesspiegel, May 7, 1954 


@ “Beethoven’s ‘touch’ was noticeable in the energy of Abram’s 
sharpened touch and in the brilliance of his rhythm. . . . young, 
wide-awake artistic intelligence.’—Berlin, Der Kurier, May 6, 1954 


@ “This young American bears the stamp of virtuosity.”—Berlin, 
Die Neue Zeitung, May 8, 1954 


LONDON 


@ “No dynamic subtlety escaped him, every musical turn of phrase 
was pointed.”—London Daily Telegraph, March 7, 1955 


@ “His reading was loyal and sensitive.’-—London Times, March 7, 


1955 


@ “Jacques Abram’s uncommon dramatic power and beauty of 
phrasing climaxed the concert.”—London Daily Express, May 16, 
1955, Cecil Smith 


NEW YORK 


@ “. . . total beauty and a sense of mood.”—New York Times, 
December 2, 1955 


@ “Mr. Abram displayed talents which have already been made 
known in a career of considerable length and distinction.”—New 
York Herald Tribune, December 2, 1955 


@ “Intellectual concentration and the truly exciting technical qual- 
ity of Mr. Abram’s artistry joined forces; the result was striking 
indeed.”—New York Herald Tribune, February 6, 1954 


@ “. . . left no doubt of his absolute mastery at the keyboard. 
. . . has all the attributes of a great interpreter."—-New York Times, 
February 6, 1955 


Season 1956-57 Now Booking 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT GIESEN & BOOMER, INC. 


Eastman Boomer, Vice-Pres. 
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